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FOREWORD 


The crucial importance of preschool education has now been 
widely accepted, as is evident from the varied models of this system 
which are in existence today in our country. With this growing aware- 
ness of the vital significance of the early years of a child’s life and the 
subsequent launching of a major programme like the Integrated Child 
Development Scheme at the national level, with preschool education as 
one of its components, the problem of planning and imparting quality 
training to personnel in this area needs serious consideration. Since 
preschool instruction has not yet been included as an accepted part of 
the school system it only attracts workers who are genuinely interested 
in children and in working in this area. For these personnel, therefore, 
effective and relevant training programmes, both pre-service and in- 
service, are imperatively required. It must also be emphasized that the 
preprimary teaching methods cannot, and should not be considered as a 
downward extension of the primary teaching methods. On the other 
hand, pre-primary methods should, as far as possible, be continued into 
the early primary grades to ensure smooth transition for the children. 


In this context, a definite need for a comprehensive stock-taking of 
the existing facilities and programmes has been urgently felt in order to 
suggest possible strategies for improvement. This National Workshop 
in Early Childhood Education, conducted by the erstwhile Child Study 
Unit of NCERT in collaboration with UNESCO from 22nd to 29th 
November, 1983, has fulfilled this objective creditably. This report 
contains an up-to-date compilation of the existing range of Early Child- 
hood Education Programmes in the country and, in most cases, am ana- 
lysis of the problems and issues specific to each. This document will, 
therefore, be useful as reference material for policy makers and planners, 
teacher training institutions and others working in this area. 


I sincerely hope that the recommendations of this workshop will 
be given due consideration in the planning of teacher training pro- 
grammes in Early Childhood Education in the future. 


P.L. Malhotra, 
Director. 
NCERT, New Delhi 
July, 1984. 


PREFACE 


In April, 1983, UNESCO, Bangkok convened a Regional Study 
Group Meeting on New Forms of Early Childhood Education at 
NCERT, New Delhi, to facilitate sharing of experiences among the 
participating countries with regard to the provision of Early Childhood 
Education to children from disadvantaged environments and to consider 
alternative and new forms of preschool education that can reach the 
vast numbers of these children. During the deliberations of this meet- 
ing a vital point of concern that emerged was the training of personnel in 
this area. It was observed that, as in the case of preschool models, 
varied training models have also to be planned, depending on the nature 
of the programme, its urban/rural base, qualifications of the preschool 
worker at the entry points of training and competencies of the trainees. 
A suggestion was therefore made to UNESCO/UNICEF to consider 
organisation of national workshops to analyse existing problems in the 
training of personnel for Early Childhood Education programmes and to 
develop content, strategies and modalities (formal any non-formal) for 
enhanced training of these personnel. 


Consequently, this National Workshop in Early Childhood Educa- 
tion was conducted by the erstwhile Child Study Unit at NCERT, New 
Delhi under the joint sponsorship of NCERT & UNESCO from 22nd to 
29th November, 1983. We acknowledge, with gratitude, the financial 
support received from UNESCO for organizing it. 


The focus of this workshop was teacher education at the Early 
Childhood Education level. Its specific objectives were :-— 


(a) Ananalysis of and discussion on existing status of training 
programmes at different levels by different agencies vis-a-vis 
different types of preschool programmes. 


(b) Projection into the future—consideration on the rapid increase 
in number of preschools in the country in the next decade and 
the imperative need for planning varied training models, both 
in-service and pre-service, for different categories of personnel 
involved. 


Eleven different models of preschool training programmes were 
identified and working papers on “‘problems and issues in the imple- 
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mentation of these respective ‘models’ ”? Were invited from experts in 
these different areas. 


These working papers and the ‘resulting discussions and delibera- 
tions of the workshop proved to be very useful and productive. The 
detailed conclusions and recommendations of the workshop have been 
described later in the report. Some of the crucial issues that emerged, 
however, with Fespect to teacher training, from these discussions 
were :— ce eee eS BARE Certaercae 3 
> “Teacher training must necessarily be seen as an on-going, conti- 
~* uous and long process rather than as a single period of fixed: 

/*+.duration. . bee PES ae re eee 
= Intensive and extensive field experience and substantial amounts of 
-* “practical activity must be _essential components of teacher 

~ training. . ; Pere es: 
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_— It is necessary for teacher educators. themselves tobe skilled 
practitioners with field experience; to - lend. credence to :the. 
training. eee Paes SES Fee ae 

— Culture specificity must be taken into account in all training pro- 
grammes and adaptations should be made accordingly. +> 24:00 


The working papers for this workshop, which are presented with 
this report, provide an excellent review of the existing situation vis-a-vis 
training of personnel in Early-Childhood Education in India. A back- 
ground paper on “‘A Case Study. of Chavara ICDS Project’’ is also-in- 
‘cluded as an Annexure to familiarize the readers with the detailed func- 
tioning of an ICDS Project. Itis therefore hoped that this report will 
Prove to be useful source material for researchers, administrators. and. 
Workers concerned with the area of Early Childhood Education. 


J. Malani, 
Workshop Director 
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_ Workshop Proceedings —A Brief Report 


The National Workshop in Early Childhood Education, which was 
jointly sponsored by NCERT and UNESCO, was conducted by the 
erstwhile Child Study Unit of NCERT from 22nd to 29th November, 

-1983. Thirty nine Participants attended the workshop. Of these, twenty 

five participants were from external agencies and fourteen were from 
the Child Study Unit. The external participants represented voluntary 
agencies, private Organizations, Universities, State Institutes of Educa- 


tion and the National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child 
Development. 


_ Objectives of the Workshop 


The overall focus of the workshop was teacher education at the 
Early Childhood Education level. The specific foci were ar es 
— ananalysis of and discussion on existing status of training. pro- 
grammes at different levels by different agencies, vis-a-vis different 
types of preschool programmes. | 
— projection into the future—consideration on the rapid increase in 
number of preschools in the country in the next decade and the 
imperative need for planning varied training models, both. in-service 
and pre-service, for different categories of personnel involved. 
The workshop was inaugurated on 22nd November 1983 at 10.30 
a.m. by Mrs. Tara Ali Baig, President, S.O.S. Villages of India. In her 
stimulating and thought provoking inaugural address, she dwelt on some 
of the major problems facing those concerned with programmes in early 
childhood education. She particularly emphasized the need for incul- 
cating proper values in children and the inclusion of this component in 
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every programme for young children. Her address led to a short dis- 
cussion among the participants on some of the points raised by her. 

The inaugural session was followed by the presentation of an 
approach paper for the workshop on ‘“‘Teacher Education for Early 
Childhood Education.”’ This paper highlighted the major areas along 
which the subsequent discussion in the workshop could be channelized. 

The first three days of the workshop were devoted to presentation 
and discussion, in plenary sessions, of eleven Cri.ical papers on different 
models of preschool training programmes which had been identified 
earlier. These papers could be grouped as follows :— 


GroupI: Critical Working Papers on some Major Training Programmes 
in the Country : | 


—Problems and Issues in the Training of Balsevikas. 
—Problems and Issues Related to Training of Anganwadi 
Workers. , 
_ —The Training of Child Development Project Officers, 
— Problems and Issues in the.Training of Creche Workers, 
Montessori Education... | 


Group II: Critical Working Papers on some Small-scale and Innovative 
WS Woip .DACM 1ouJo ont oo ofA QUOT fl. o1Oq eq . 
___,. Programmes of Teacher Education: _ Pe, | ye 
Ch if slid W Ss1ui8o oleoez-llerre B 1O 2909CO01QGUS OVLBVOBNY onto? 
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ion veil sinoeeMobile Preschool Training for Rural!’ Women v anasthali 
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0! raining for Integrated DaytcareMobile'Cré ches, Delhi. 

~ —Issues and’ Problems in Training Tedchers°in the Pros 

an oho repressive Method—De partment ‘of!’ Child Development; 

(7 oe University of Baroda, hale Mabe as eg 
= Problems and Issues in Kindergarten Training Children’s 
Garden School, Madras. | 


Group Ill: Critical Overview of Some Broad-Based Programmes: 


—Preschool Education in Tamil: Nadu. 
~The: Role. of NCERT in Teacher: Education for Early 
Childhood Education, 
Each presentation .was followed by' an active! ‘disetission. The 
respective chairpetsons for the plenary sessiony Were? Ms. F Tarapore, 
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Dr. G. Pankajam, Mr. K.P. Sonawane, Dr. S. Malhan and Dr. R. 
Muralidharan. 

Subsequently, the participants split into two groups for a more 
intensive discussion. The focus of Group A’s discussions was Training of 
ICDS Personnel and Creche Workers’ Training, while that of Group B 
was Early Childhood Education Programmes. The resulting discussions 
and conclusions are presented below. | 

The workshop concluded on November 29, 1983 with a Valedictory 
Address by Prof. P.N. Dave, Central Coordinator, UNICEF Projects. 
In his address Prof. Dave stressed the need to make teacher education 
culture-specific and relevant and to move towards more flexible approa- 
ches that would deformalize the system while retaining the spirit of 
education. 


Discussions and Conclusions 


The papers included under Group I and Group III together pro- 
vided a fairly comprehensive Overview of the varied situation as regards 
teacher training in early childhood education in the country and also 
raised some fundamental issues and problems that need to be grappled 
with. 

The papers in Group II, on the other hand, drew attention to 
Some inovative approaches of 4 Small-scale nature. While it was 
accepted that exact replication of these models on a large scale may not 
be feasible, it was felt that the important point was to identify some of 
the basic principles underlying these models and attempt to apply these 
in larger contexts, thus validating their universality. Some of the 
Principles which emerged from the discussion of these models were : 

—The importance of intensive and extensive field experience as well as 

substantial amount of practical activity as components of teacher 
training. 


—The importance of localisation and culture Specificity in teacher 
training programmes. 


—The importance of a high ratio of teacher to taught within training, 
—The importance of flexibility and variation in response to situations 
—The need for ‘eacher-educators to be skilled practitioners and for 


a hierarchy of skilled workers to offer guidance, 


The discussion led to the following Major conclusions :— 
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(i) Teacher training needs to be seen as an on-going, continuous 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


and long process rather than as a single period of fixed dura- 
tion. Along the time dimension, this may be described as 
pre-service, Ongoing in-service and refresher, or it may be 
described as orientation, experience and evaluation. It can 
be contained in a multiplicity of models of training, each envi- 
saging the different components in different combinations. 
Teacher education needs to be considered at three levels—that 
of the classroom teacher or field worker in direct contact with 
the child, the supervisor, trainer or instructor, and the admi- 
nistrator, manager and planner. Along the structural dimen- 
sion also there needs to be continuity and linkage between the 
training of all three categories of workers who make up. the 
system. 

Taking both the time and structural dimensions into account, 
teacher education must be seen as a total and ongoing system. 
Changes and improvements must, therefore, attempt to deal 
with all parts of the system, and also over a long period of 
time. 

Teacher education programmes can be analyzed/evaluated 
along two dimensions—content and process. Content could 
be analyzed in terms of knowledge, skills and attitudes im- 
parted by the programme. Process could be considered in 
terms of a) experience imparted through field work, demonst- 
ration and mock sessions, (b) theory-teaching (including 
lectures, preseatations, discussions, reviews, reading, survey, 
assignments and case studies), (c) practical exercises (including 
exploring, devising, making and using materials), (d) indivi- 
dual and group activity, (e) practical experience of creative 
activities, role play etc. 

The group attempted to translate these concepts into 
practice in an exercise with some portions of current syllabi 
but could not complete it due to lack of time. A number of 
inconsistencies and difficulties were revealed by this analysis 
which led back to the fundamental principles outlined in the 
previous paragraph. For example: 

Attitudes, unlike skills and knowledge, take considerable 
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time to be internalised and cannot therefore be fitted into short. dura- 
tion courses. Attitudes are learnt rather than taught, and for thetr 
learning require such conditions as the availability of suitable role 
models in the persons of teachers, colleagues, teacher educators, 
administrators etc., the possibility of a long period of field work to 
test them out, appropriate field conditions which permit such attitudes 
to be practised etc. In the absence of these elements, which are not 
present currently in most courses, effective teaching of attitudes cannot 
be expected. 

The exercise drew attention once more to the importance in 
teacher education of field work, the time element, the role model 
provided by teacher-educators, the teacher-taught ratio and stress on 
experimental learning as opposed to formal teaching. These points had 
been made earlier too in connection with some of the innovative models. 
Thus, though incomplete, the exercise served a valuable purpose in 
providing these insights. It was felt that it would be desirable to analyse 
curricula regularly along these lines before implementation. The 
recommendations made by the participants, in the light of these conclu- 
sions, are listed in Chapter 2. 


2 


Recommendations of the Workshop 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Early Childhood Education 


£ 


Keeping in mind the need for, and likelihood of, considerable 
expansion of programmes of early childhood education in the 
future a system for monitoring early childhood education 
programmes, at the state level, should be imperatively evolved. 
There should be legislation to regulate and coordinate pro- 
grammes of early childhood education run by different 
agencies. 

The ideal teacher-child ratio for the age-group 3-6 years 
should be 1: 25 while for younger children (0-3) it should be 
bee 10s 

The remuneration of teachers working with young children 
should be brought at par with that of primary teachers in 
every state. 


Teacher Training for Early Childhood Education 


ri 


The diversity of needs indicates that a variety of viable alter- 
native models should be accepted for teacher training pro- 
grammes within the present framework, bearing in mind some 
of the basic principles outlined in Chapter 1. 

Those states which do not have any programmes of preschool 
teacher education should immediately take steps to implement 
one of the models. In this connection, the various models 
suggested by the Expert Group on Preschool Education (1980) 
should be studied carefully. 

Various steps should be taken to ensure that all teachers in 
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training receive some exposure to actual teaching in field 
situations. Block teaching experience should be provided 
wherever possible. A practice teaching school should be 
attached to the teacher training institution. In cases where there 
is no practice teaching school, trainees should be attached to 
other institutions for practice teaching. Field placement 
should be provided even where practice teaching schools exist, 
for additional experience. 

An appropriate body should be set up at the state level for 
recognition, evaluation and coordination of the work being 
done by teacher training institutions in the field of early child- 
hood education. Wherever State Boards of Teacher Education 
are already functioning, preschool teacher education may also 
be brought under their jurisdiction. 

Teacher-educators should be given opportunities to receive 
greater exposure to various existing programmes of early 
childhood education. 

Teacher-educators should be skilled practitioners of education 
in their own persons. 

The ideal ratio of teacher to taught should be 1 : 5 in pre- 
school teacher training institutions. 


Supportive Infrastructure 


be: 


The scope of early childhood education centres at the state 
level should be strengthened by the addition of activities like 
the production of materials similar to that of the Children’s 
Media Laboratory of NCERT. 

Resource centres should be set up at the state level to improve 
the quality of training centres as well as that of the preschool 
education programmes. 

A scheme of awards for outstanding literature for children as 
well as for outstanding toys and play materials should be 
instituted in each state, along the lines of the Toy Competition 
organised by NCERT. 

Mobile resource units should be formed at the state level to 
assist the existing preschool programme in the states as well as 
serve the training institutions. 
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5. Necessary steps should be taken to involve the mass media by 
organising short, daily programmes suitable for children aged 
3-8 years on both TV and radio. These should include songs, 
stories, games and demonstrations of simple activities and 
science experiments. 


Creche Workers’ Training 


Bearing in mind that there are thousands of creches and day-care 
centres already functioning in both rural and urban areas and that 
creche workers’ training has so far been undertaken on a purely adhoc 
basis, there is an imperative need to place the training of creche workers 
on a sound footing. Consequently, the following recommendations 
were made :— 

1. A definite long-term national strategy for the training of 

creche workers should be evolved. 

2. Suitable models of training programmes for creche workers 
should be worked out collaboratively by NCERT, National 
‘Institute of Public Cooperation and Child Development and 
the Ministry of Social Welfare, within a year’s time. 

3. In preparing such models, due attention should be paid to the 
innovative training programmes and pioneering work that has 
already been done in the field by some voluntary agencies. 

4. Special attention should be paid to the needs of the youngest 
age-group namely 0-3 years, by developing programmes of 
infant care as well as by training workers in infant care. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE ICDS PROGRAMME 


The Integrated Child Development Scheme (ICDS) is the largest, 
single programme of child development in the country for young children. 
It provides an integrated package of health, nutrition and education 
services to children under 6 years of age, and to pregnant women and 
nursing mothers, belonging to the weaker sections. The main personnel 
involved in the implementation of the ICDS scheme are the anganwadi 
workers, supervisors and Child Development Project Officers (CDPO’s). 
The training of these functionaries is vital for the proper implementation 
of the programme. The present training imparted to the ICDS func- 
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tionaries should therefore be strengthened so that they are equipped with 
the knowledge, skills and attitudes necessary for efficient performance. 


1. Training Pattern 


Presently a four month’s training is given to anganwadi workers 
who do not have any prior field experience. As such they are unable 
to relate their training to the field situation or to use it effectively. 
Consequently, it is recommended that the training of anganwadi 
workers should be carried out in a phased manner, spread over a period 
of time so that it is meaninzful and relevant to the field situation. 

The training of anganwadi workers can be conducted in three 
phases. 

Phase I—During the first phase, the anganwadi workers should be 
oriented at the project level itself for a period of three weeks. In the 
first week, they should be given an initial orientation on various aspects 
of ICDS, followed by one week of field placement. During the third 
week, they should come together again for orientation which will be 
given by the CDPO, Supervisor, Medical Officer, Lady Health Visitors 
(LHV’s) and Instructors of the Anganwadi Workers’ and Supervisors’ 
Training Centres. Faculty members of Home Science Colleges, Schools 
of Social Work, Medical Colleges and medical consultants should be 
involved, wherever possible. Coordinating bodies at national, regional 
and state levels should be identified to monitor this initial orientation. 

Phase 1!—After the first phase, the anganwadi worker should work 
in her anganwadi for a period of 3 to 6 months and then come to the 
established training centres for the second phase of training of about 
3 months. Experienced anganwadi workers may be involved to guide 
them during their field placement period. ) 

Phase III— After their Phase II training the trainees should work — 
in their respective anganwadi for a minimum period of one year and 
then undergo Phase III training, imparted at the project level, by 
professional trainers or bya mobile team. The duration of the training 
may be upto a period of two weeks depending on the requirements of 
each project. The weaker aspects of functioning could be identified and 
a resource person in that field could be involved to orient them. 

A provisional certificate should be given after each phase of 
training by the concerned agency. The final certificate should be given 
only after completing the third phase. 
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2. Supervision during Field Placement 


When anganwadi workers are placed in the field, supervisors, 
CDPO’s, and LHV’s should regularly guide them. The frequency of the 
supervision should be twice in a month in the initial stages and at least 
once in amonth later on. After the third phase of training, refresher 
courses should be organised at regular intervals for enriching the skills 
of the anganwadi workers. Regarding the training of supervisors and 
CDPO’s, the present pattern of training can be continued without any 
changes for the time being. 


3. Training Centres 


Currently there are about 300 Anganwadi Trainin g Centres run by 
various agencies with diverse experiences. In order toensure a reason- 
ably uniform. standard in the training imparted and to coordinate the 
activities of the Anganwadi Training Centres, a common coordinating 
body should be set up at the state and national level. 


4. Syllabus 


The trainees deputed to the training centres of various ICDS 
functionaries often form heterogeneous groups. Plans should be drawn 
up to segregate the groups according to their educational background and 
impart training to them separately. The syllabus of anganwadi training 
is too vast. It should be reviewed and modified, so that it is skill and 
task based. 


5. Remuneration and Promotion 


The honorarium paid to the anganwadi workers is very low. Since 
the anganwadi worker is a full-time worker, her pay should be raised. 
She should be placed ina regular scale with built-in incentives. She 
should also be given certain benefits like free accommodation, 
medical facilities to her family and educational facilities to her children. 
Those workers who have put in at least five years of service should be 
eligible for consideration for promotion as Supervisors. 


6. Definition of Responsibilities of Anganwadi Workers 


The work load of the anganwadi worker is too heavy. She has to 
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perform a wide range of tasks in a short span of time. The job responsi- 
bilities of the anganwadi worker should be reduced and some part of these 
should be delegated to the supervisors and auxiliary midwives (ANM’s). 
The job responsibilities of the supervisor should be modified so that she 
plays a more specific role in an anganwadi rather than merely that of 
checking records. Presently the tendency for the supervisors is to act 
as inspectors rather than as co-workers. For example, the following are 
a few of the responsibilities which supervisors can undertake : 

(a) The anganwadi worker can note down the weight of the 
children in a register, but the supervisor/ANM should be assigned the 
task of plotting it on the growth card. 

(b) The initial survey and enlisting of target groups in the village 
should be undertaken by the supervisor, with the help of the anganwadi 
worker, to elicit greater community participation, and to demonstrate 
to the anganwadi workers ways of establishing rapport with the com- 
munity and collection of data. 

It should be the responsibility of the supervisor to give new ideas 
and regularly monitor and ensure that the anganwadi worker uses 
innovative methods of imparting non-formal education. 


7. Recurring Expenditure 


Currently there is no provision of recurring grant of any kind for 
the anganwadi, for preparation of play and educational materials. In 
order to ensure that the children make effective use of the locally 
available waste material, a recurring amount of at least Re. 1 per child, 
per month should be provided to the anganwadi for the purchase of 
materials like coloured chalks, crayons, coloured paper, gum, Cte: 


8. Instructors of Training Centres 


At present the instructors of the Anganwadi Training Centres are 
not involved in the implementation of the ICDS programme, except in 
the training. A budget should be provided to the training centres to 
enable instructors of Anganwadi Training Centres to follow-up the work 
of the trainees who have undergone training, participate in the orienta- 
tion and refresher courses of anganwadi workers and regularly visit 
some of the neighbouring anganwadis to get feedback. 


The instructors in the training centre are employed purely on an 


ght 
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adhoc basis, without any Job guarantee. The salary provided to the 
instructors of Anganwadi Training Centres is very low and consequently, 
there is a high staff turn over. It is recommended that these instructors 
Should be made permanent and given suitable grades. As a long range 
policy, efforts should be made to bring the categories of instructors of 
the Anganwadi Training Centres and Supervisors at par, so that they can 
interchange their roles from time to time, as and when necessary. 


9. Training and Support Materials 


There is an acute dearth of training materials, especially in the local 
languages. Systematic efforts should be made to Strengthen the existing 
training centres by providing relevant materials and literature. Presently, 
there are isolated attempts by several voluntary or government agencies 
and educational institutions to generate a variety of material and aids in 
regional languages suited to their needs. It is recommended that a state 
and national level body should be assigned the responsibility of collec- 
ting various materials/information from these individual organisations 
and disseminating them to the training centres. Sharing of information 
between organisations should be facilitated, so that they benefit mutually 
from each others’ experiences. Encouragement should be given to prepare 
new and innovative materials suited to the local needs by organizing 
competitions among the Anganwadi workers, training centres and other 
allied agencies. Adequate funds should be provided for organizing 
workshops for generating instructional material. Mass-media like Radio, 
T.V., Newspapers should be used extensively at the state level to educate 
the various levels of functionaries and also the village community. 

An exclusive news-letter on ICDS should be brought out at the 
national and state level. In the states, the ICDS cell can bring out the 
newsletter in the regional language. This newsletter should aim at 
educating the supervisors, CDPO’s, instructors of the training centres, 
programme officers and other personnel involved in the ICDS 
programme on the various issues of nutrition, health, preschool 
education, community participation, parental involvement and training 
methodology. 


10. Qualifications of Trainers and Workers 


The instructors employed in the training centres should be post- 
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eraduates qualified in any of the following disciplines: (i) Social Work ; 
(ii) Home Science; (iii) Education; (iv) Psychology; (v) Sociology; 
(iv) Social Anthropology. In the case of Anganwadi Training Centres, 
if postgraduates are not available, graduates can also be employed. The 
training centres should ensure that the three instructors employed are 
from different disciplines, so that there is effective coverage of different 
topics. 

There is a dearth of properly qualified functionaries at all levels 
of ICDS. In view of the proposed large scale expansion of the ICDS 
programme, in the near future, there will be a great demand for 
candidates qualified in the disciplines of Social Work, Home Science, 
Sociology, Psychology etc. to serve as CDPO’s, supervisors and 
instructors in the training centres and it is the universities who will 
have to meet this demand. In order to ensure that the candidates who 
opt to serve in the ICDS programme are already oriented to it, pro- 
posals such as the following may be considered: 

— Aseparate paper on child welfare services should be introduced 
at the graduate and post-graduate level in the disciplines of Social 
ial 
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Teacher Education for Early Childhood 
Education—-An Approach Paper 


Updesh Bevli 
Venita Kaul 


Introduction 


A sound programme for professional education of teachers is esse- 
ntial for qualitative improvement in education. ‘“‘Investment in teacher 
education can yield rich dividends because the financial resources 
required are small when measured against the resulting improvements 
in the education of millions. New and dynamic methods of instruction 
are needed to initiate the teachers into the needed revolution in 
teaching’—Report of the Kothari Commission. Hence, the teacher 
becomes the pivot on which depends the progress of the nation. 

The current needs witb respect to teacher training are : 

— Expansion of training facilities. 

— Appropriate provision for the continuing professional education of 
all teachers. | 

— Creation of appropriate agencies, both at the Centre and in the 
states, for maintenance of standards in teacher education. 

— Alignment of teacher education with current developments, 

We need first to examine our achievements, so far, in terms of 
what had been suggested by the Kothari Commission in 1966. It was 
suggested firstly, “that there should be a State-level centre for the 
development of preprimary education, located in each State Institute 
of Education and that, in addition, a Preprimary Education Develop- 
ment Centre should be established ineach district in a phased 
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programme spread over the next 20 years. The main functions of these 
centres would be to train preprimary teachers, provide supervision and 
guidance to preprimary teachers working in the area, hold refresher 
courses and inservice training programmes for them, undertake the 
preparation of teaching aids out of the locally available materials, 
conduct experimental preprimary schools and provide education to 
parents regarding child care. They can also advantageously undertake 
programmes of initial training of preprimary teachers.” 

Secondly, it was suggested that “every encouragement should be 
given to experimentation, particularly in devising less costly methods of 
expanding preprimary education. We strongly recommend the scheme 
recently adopted by the State of Madras. Under this programme, a 
local woman is selected as a teacher on a small honorarium, is given 
a short course of training, and is assisted in her work by the local 
Mahila Mandal. The outstanding features of the scheme are its low 
cost and its adaptability and suitability to rural areas. It works well 
and, under active teachers, children show better health, more mental 
alertness and a lively interest in the environment.” “The slant given 
to the course needs to be very specifically directed towards the up- 
grading of the knowledge, attitudes and skills of teacher-educators so 
that they will do a better job of teaching the teacher: Practicals should 
also be geared more towards the development of supervisory and 
administrative skills. We realise that as teacher-educators they will be 
called upon to provide refresher/in-service training and as such, they 
must possess the knowledge and skills of working with children, which 
they will have to impart to the teachers. But a clear distinction has to 
be drawn between a skill and competencies based course for teachers 
and a course for teacher educators”. (Report of the Kothari 
Commission). 

We have come a long way since the Kothari Commission Report 
in 1966, and have done pioneering work in the field of preschool 
education. Training programmes for experimental projects like the 
Tamil Nadu Preschool Project, the Kosbad Bal Adhyapan Mandir and 
Mobile Creches are some of the more well-known ones. An overview 
of the subject requires the consideration of the status of existing 
teacher- training programmes at different levels. These will be examined 
below in terms of numbers, statewise distribution, types of training 
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available, duration and content, status of teachers, rate of failure, 
climate of training institutions, number of trained teacher-educators, 
availability of instructional materials and Priorities for research. 


The Number and Eco-location of Preschool Training Institutions 


According to the Third All-India Educational Survey (1981) the 
number of preschool training institutions is 98, of which 76 relate to 
pre-primary training and 22 to Bal-Sevika Training. Only 12% of them 
are located in the rural areas. In relation to the Child population in 
India, the number of preprimary training institutions is very small and 
rural areas are particularly starved of such institutions. The question 
of priority for rural and tribal areas, Where the need for institutions of 
this kind is greater, should be considered. One justification for such 
priority is the accessibility of these institutions to the rural 
population. Another is that their location in rural areas will facilitate 
the understanding of the potentials of the local ecology and inhabitants 
and the relationship of these to the work situation. This will make the 
training programmes more need-based and ecologically relevant. 


Statewise Distribution 


While some states have preschool teacher training institutions, 
others like Bihar, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Meghalaya, 
Rajasthan, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Arunachal Pradesh, Dadra 
and Nagar Haveli, Lakshadweep and Mizoram have no teacher training 
facilities at all. This perhaps shows the apathy of some state govern 
ments to the needs of their children. These states are generally considered 
poor and backward, hence it may need special attention from various 
agencies to create awareness in the government of the need for develop- 
ment in these areas. 


Types of Training Programmes Available 


The programmes offered are of various types depending upon the 
educational philosophy followed. The courses may claim to be based 
on the philosophy of Montessori or Froebel. But most of the pro- 
grammes have a mixture of the Montessori, Kindergarten and Progres- 
sive educational approaches. What approach is the best is a matter of 
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academic debate. The desirability of application of any approach 
depends upon a host of interlinking factors which are specific to the 
situation. It is desirable to discover the best of any approach and 
maximize its potential. However, it may also be stated that it is the 
relative degree of adequacy of a resource and its maximum use which is 
more important rather than merely the ideal existence of philosophy, 
space, equipment and support material. 

The Maharashtra Government's integrated scheme of preprimary 
and primary teacher training also needs careful examination in this 
context. Sucha training enables the teacher to work both at the pre- 
primary and primary stages and thus increases job opportunities. It 
also gives every primary teacher an insight into the play-way method 
of the preschool which should help him/her to make primary school 
much less formal and rigid. 


Duration of Training 


There is wide variation here also. More than 60% of the pre- 
primary teacher training institutions run courses of two years’ duration. 
However, in the Bal-Sevika training institutions, it is uniformly of one 
year’s duration. The Association Internationale Montessori (AIM) 
course is for 10 months. Courses ranging from three to nine months 
are run by private bodies. The point to be considered here is whether 
an optimum duration can be indicated or whether the duration should 
be linked with the type of training. 


Status of Teacher 


Another aspect that needs to be highlighted is the status and 
position of the preprimary teachers. One reason why the number of 
preprimary teacher training institutions does not increase is the low 
status of the preprimary teacher. It is rarely that we find parity between 
the salary of the preprimary teacher and that of the primary teacher. 
The preprimary teacher is often employed on a paltry salary and pre- 
primary schools are not part of the total structure of school education. 
Therefore, many preprimary schools prefer to employ untrained women 
on a meagre salary. Trained teachers have to choose between remaining 
unemployed or accepting a much lower salary than what their counter- 
parts at the primary stage enjoy. 
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In spite of the many strong recommendations made by the Sargent 
Commission (1944) and the Kothari Commission (1966) the implementa- 
tion of all these recommendations has remained neglected and, therefore, 
the status and condition of pre-school teachers in India to-day leaves 
much to be desired. 


Rate of Failure 


The results of the Third All-India Survey indicated a large per- 
centage of failure in preprimary training institutes (25.3%), which is 
serious and needs to be looked into. It is not clear why it happens only 
in the preprimary training institutions and not in the Bal Sevika Train- 
ing. One is not sure whether it is due to the stipends that go with the 
Bal Sevika Training or whether, on the whole, teaching learning 
approach in the latter is more meaningful and systematic. 


Content of Training 


The Survey Report indicates that in the various states concerned, 
proportionate weightages are given to the three aspects of training, 
namely, theory, practical work and practice teaching. The general 
trend is that the weightage is, by and Jarge, equal for theory on the one 
hand and practice teaching and practical work on the other. The only 
exceptions are West Bengal and Tamil Nadu where the course is heavily 
tilted towards theory. 

There is a great deal of similarity in the course content too between 
the states. One of the objectives of this course is to help student 
teachers understand individual differences in children, and through that 
understanding, stimulate the maximum development of children by 
planning teaching-learning situations conducive to their growth and 
development. Yet, as soon as the newly-trained teacher is out of the 
portals of the training school, we find her operating in the classroom, 
catering to the group as a whole and losing sight of individual needs 
and interests. Our teacher-training institutions have not, by and large, 
been able to develop in the trainees a respect and concern for the indi- 
vidual child, and willingness to understand and cater to individual 
needs. Itisin the area of transmitting the required attitudes and values 


that we have failed signally, 
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Climate of Training Institutions 


An in-depth study of the climate of training institutions is neces- 
sary. This should include the study of teaching strategies used by 
teacher-educators as well as the degree of integration achieved between 
the course in child development and childhood education. The analysis 
of teaching strategies will indicate whether small group methods of 
teaching are used by teacher-educators, so that we may expect the 
students in their turn to use more and more informal, playway methods. 
If the teaching techniques used are largely formal lec ure methods, it is 
inevitable that the students also resort to it when they are on their own 
in the class-room. So far as the integration between the course in child 
development and childhood education is concerned, the understanding 
of the child’s needs and a concern for him can be developed only through 
careful training and supervision. The steps involved are preparation of 
courses focussing on the child, development of suitable instructional 
materials and most important of all, developing a suitable climate in the 
training schools which places emphasis on the individual child, his needs 
and interests. 


Availability of Trained Teacher-Educators 


The NCERT survey revealed the shocking fact that only one third 
of the staff in preprimary teacher training institutions have any kind of 
training in preprimary education. Even the Principals and Heads of 
Departments, who have advanced degrees in education, have not had 
any Specified training in preschool education. The salaries offered to 
preschool educators are so meagre that qualified personnel are not 
attracted to such institutions. 

Another question which arises is the need for a cadre of preschool 
teacher-educators and a suitable agency to train them. NCERT has 
initiated a major activity in this direction by launching a UNICEF- 
assisted Early Childhood Education Project under which it aims to 
establish five teacher-training institutions in each state and train staff 
who can further train the teachers. 


Availability of Instructional Material for Trainees 


There is very limited amount of literature written with Indian con- 
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ditions in mind which can be used as reference material by trainees in 
preschool teacher training institutions. There is an urgent need not 
only for text-books on Child Development and Preschool Education 
but also for manuals and handbooks for practical activities, workbooks 
and kits, collections of songs, rhymes and games from the various 
regions of India and simple reference books on science and social 
Studies. The Children’s Media Laboratory of NCERT is doing yeoman 
service in this regard but still much more needs to be done at the state 
level. 


Follow-up and Research 


A major lacuna is the lack of any follow-up. There has been little 
effort so far to develop a business management approach to the inputs 
in the programme or to examine its system of logistics and management. 
This is possible only if a formative strategy is followed and a regular 
follow-up of each programme is undertaken. Another weakness is the 
lack of communication and feed back between the training organizations 
and the employing organisations. 

There is need to introduce a scientific bias based on research 
findings, both in the existing programmes as well as in the formulation 
of new programmes. Simple standardized tools are not available for 
Measurement of the various aspects. The success of a developmental 
plan in preschool education depends to a large extent on the quality 
of teacher education in the country. A good training programme, based 
on the findings of current research in the growth and development of 
the preschool child, is essential for the progress of preschool education. 


4 


Problems and Issues in the Training of 
Balsevikas 


Kamala Raman* 
Introduction 


In the overall national effort to conserve and develop human 
resources, the place of child welfare is crucial. Any meaningful child 
welfare programme must include health, educational and general welfare 
measures designed to promote the total well-being of the children. The 
first and foremost requirement for carrying out child welfare work is 
a special cadre of trained workers at the field level, who will provide 
for the physical, mental and emotional needs of the child, especially 
during the crucial stage of development, the years from birth to six. 

From the above point of view the Indian Council for Child Welfare 
started its Bal-Sevika Training Programme (BST) in 1961. The special 
cadre of workers, thus trained, are called Bal-Sevikas. These Bal- 
Sevikas, employed in different health, education and welfare agencies, 
cater well to the welfare needs of children between the ages O—6 years, 
although they are equipped to work with children of all age groups. 

The Bal-Sevika is not merely a preschool teacher, but much more. 
In fact, she is a Child Welfare Worker. To elaborate, the Child 
Welfare Worker is one who is expected to render, in an integrated 
manner, ‘preventive’, ‘developmental’, ‘curative’ and ‘ameliorative’ 
services for children. ‘‘Not only is the child required to be helped to 
overcome immediate problems of adjustment, but efforts are required to 


be made to find solutions for the causative factors of disorganization’’. 
(The Training Requirements of Child Development Workers—NIPCCD). 


*Mrs. Kamala Raman is Senior Programme Officer in the Indian Council for 
Child Welfare, New Delhi. 
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So the Bal-Sevika is expected not only to teach young children but 
to function as a Child Welfare Worker. She has to be accomplished in 
many skills to perform her tasks adequately. 


The Training of Bal-Sevikas 


Bal-Sevikas are trained through the B.S.T. Institutes that have 
been established in almost all the states of India. The course is 
normally residential. The trainees themselves are encouraged to manage 
the hostel under the close supervision of the Principal. The trainee 
is usually a High School graduate or more, and in the age group of 
18—35 years. The course is of 11 months’ duration and during the 
course period the trainees are provided with a stipend of Rs. 75/*per 
month. 

The training centres are supervised by the ICCW as well as the 
State Councils of Child Welfare. An advisory committee formed under 
a chairman at the state level takes care of the day-to-day functioning of 
the training centre. A similar committee formed at the national level 
makes policy decisions and monitors the implementation of these decis- 
ions in all the B.S.T. Centres. 

So far 39 centres have been established, (although some of them 
have had to be closed down) throughout the States and Union Territories. 
Each centre has the capacity to enroll 60 trainees (50 stipendiary and 10 
non-stipendiary). 

The training is imparted through classroom discussions, lectures, 
practicals, field visits and field work. A total of about 19,000 workers 
have been trained so far. 

The distribution of time in the training period is as follows:— 


Duration of the Course 11 months (330 days) 
Observation tours and visits to institutions —I10 days 
Examinations —15 days 
Weekly holidays —40 days 
Field work (8 days in a month, i.e. twice in a week) —40 days 
Block placement —I5 days 
Theory. oral and practical work (six hours each day) | —180 days 


(1080hrs) 
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The time allotted for the different subjects in the syllabus is as 
follows: . 


Subject Theory Practical Total 
Orientation I8 — 18 
Preschool Education 108 8&8 196) 

305 
Child Development 79 30 109) 
Health and Nutrition : 
Introduction 10 — 10) 
Health 112 96 208) 

44] 
Nutrition ; 105 118 223) 
Social Welfare 106 210 316) 

TOTAL 538 542 1080 


The Content 


During the period called orientation, the trainees are acquainted 
with the basic rights and duties of citizens, conditions and needs of an 
integrated approach to child welfare, the role of the Bal-Sevika, an out- 
line of the B.S.T. course and curriculum. 

The objective ofteaching Child Development is to provide basic 
information regarding the development of children from the pre-natal 
Stage up to six years. Some of the subjects taught are the stages of 
development, the influence of family background on the child’s develop- 
Ment, common behavioural problems and factors influencing growth 
and development. 

The purpose of teaching Preschool Education is to develop © 
knowledge and understanding of the practices, equipment and materials 
of pre-school education and to develop skills which are required in the 
day-to-day work. Important topics include working with young children 
in the balwadi, planning developmental activities for social skills, 
language development, creativity and motor development, “simple science 
experiences and development of concepts, play, recreation, the functional 
pre-requisites for balwadi, techniques of observing and recording, aspects 
of growth, programme planning and the involvement of parents. 

In Health the topics covered are—the stages of physical development, 
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ante-natal and post-natal care, infant care, care of children in the 
balwadi, environmental sanitation, communicable and other common 
diseases, recognition of minor defects, prevention of accidents, elementary 
first aid and home nursing, health education, family planning, infant 
and maternal mortality and causes, basic knowledge of health services 
available in the area and the maintenance of health records. 

Nutrition includes the following topics—balwadi diet, nutrition, 
deficiency diseases, food values, methods of weaning, methods of cook- 
ing, methods of food preparation, storage of food articles, food poisoning, 
helping children/mothers acquire good dietary babits, introduction to 
other nutrition services available, maintenance of simple records, food 
budgeting, local food habits and parent education. 

The important topics in Social Welfare are family patterns in rural, 
urban and tribal areas, child welfare, children in need of special care and 
the services available for them, the role of the Bal-Sevika, available 
services, Communication and general administration. 

Practicals and field work are an integral part of this training. 
Besides, each trainee must prepare a set of kits which she is expected to 
carry with her after completion of the training. 


The Instructors 


There are three full-time instructors for a training centre. The names 
of the posts, the minimum qualification requirements and the salary offer- 
ed are as follows:— 


Post Qualification _ Pay Scale 
Supervisor M.A. in Social Work or 
Post-graduate Diploma 300-25-800 
in Social Work. 
Education A University graduate 
Instructor with Bachelor’s Degree 


in Education, or Diploma 
with at least 3 years’ 


experience 325-15-475 
Health Instructor Graduate in Public Health 
Nursing 325-15-475 


Apart from the above there is provision for part-time as well as 
visiting lecturers. 
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Critical Review 


There is no doubt that the Bal-Sevika Training Programme, started 
in 1961, wasa breakthrough in the field of child welfare. For the first 
time in the history of child welfare in India, the philosophy of an 


“integrated approach’’ was adopted and ICCW was the pioneer in doing 
so. The syllabus and curriculum have helped as reference materials and 


guidelines to evolve many other forms of child development training 


courses. 


Nevertheless, the programme is facing some practical problems 


and requires thorough review and modification to suit current require- 


ments. 


Ie 


The Bal-Sevika is supposed to be a “‘child welfare worker’, by 
which, as already mentioned, she is expected to deliver 
preventive, promotive, curative and ameliorative services. 
Trained Bal-Sevikas have been working in integrated services 
for child welfare, demonstration projects, as teachers in pre- 
school education centres, balwadis, foundling homes, creches 
and other child welfare centres. Some states even appoint them 
aS Gramsevikas, Assistant Gramsevikas, Junior Education 
Assistants, Female Attendants in Certified Schools, Caretakers 
in Orphanages, Preschool Teachers and Supervisors in ICDS 
Projects. Although the fields in which she could get a job 
Seem to be so many and varied, in reality very few such 
organisations exist. So far, 19,000 workers have been trained. 
Every year more than one thousand workers are trained but 
there is no corresponding increase in the child welfare centres 
where they can work. resulting in the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Considering the sheer magnitude of the need for child 
welfare measures in a vast country like India, unemployment 
among the trained child welfare workers should have been the 
last thing one would expect, but it exists. 

One of the conditions laid down by the Ministry of Social 
Welfare to renew a B.S.T Course is that the B.S.T. Institutes 
should enrol only sponsored candidates, i.e. the trainees must 
have been in service for at least one year and also the sponsor- 
ing agency must give a guarantee to the training centres to’ 
appoint the trained workers for a minimum period of at least 
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two years after completion of the training. As very few agencies 
exist of this kind there is always the problem of getting enough 
- sponsored candidates for each training centre. In fact, the 
above condition has led to the closure of 12 B.S.T. Centres 
already. Further, this condition of admitting only sponsored 
candidates is unnecessary as the post of a Bal-Sevika is ad hoc, 
her salary is as low as Rs. 175/- per month with no incentive 
to continue after the training. Again, the trainee is supposed 
to forego a year’s salary during the training period without 
any apparent benefit in terms of promotion or increment. 

The training envisaged for the Bal-Sevikas is expensive, 

specially formulated and outside the pattern of normal educa- 
tion. The trainees are also given stipends during training. 
These create an additional demand for creating suitable avenues, 
for appointing these workers. Therefore, steps need to be taken 
to link the programme with the national level programmes. 
The course is of comparatively long duration with a vast and 
comprehensive syllabus and the trainees come with a minimum 
of High School education. Perhaps suitable upgradation could 
be done to introduce supervisory skills, so that the Bal-Sevikas 
cam serve as supervisors to the grassroot level workers also. 
In fact some states, like Kerala, have appointed Bal-Sevikas, 
with experience, as supervisors of ICDS Projects. 
The syllabus is vast, comprehensive and thoughtfully prepared 
by the experts. From time to time the saine has been reviewed 
also. Preschool Education and Child Development have been 
given ample importance and are dealt with in detail as separate 
subjects. It has been our observation, over the years, that the 
training centres have come out with a large number of play 
materials and educative aids in preschool education. Many of 
the aids are found to be innovative and prepared from locally 
available inexpensive or waste material. The Bal-Sevikas carry 
these materials in their kit when they leave the centres. One 
of the evaluation studies endorses the above observation and 
states that “‘greater interest and comprehension by the Bal- 
Sevikas were observed in the subject of Preschool Eduation’’. 
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The training is imparted through different methodologies, 
through practicals, class room discussions, field placement and 
field visits.Even though the range of application of the train- 
ing is vast, the jobresponsibility of a Bal-Sevika is not specified. 
In the absence of specific job responsibilities, it is very difficult 
to define the tasks and skills to be developed by a Bal-Sevika 
during her training. The tasks should be specified and 
the syllabus revised accordingly. 

4. Ever since the scheme was started in 1961, the number of 
training centres have been steadily increasing. Instructors, 
with post-graduate qualification, have been appointed inspite of 
many restraints like the ‘ad-hoc’ nature of the scheme, 
temporary nature of the employment, extremely low remunera- 
tion and the absence of benefits like Provident Fund. Of 
course, the high rate of resignation of instructors could not be 
avoided. 

In order to ensure quality training the ‘ad-hoc’ nature of 
the scheme should be changed. Currently, the training 
programme is being carried out under a Government Scheme 
and 100% grant-in-aid is received from the Ministry of Social 
Welfare. However, there is no guarantee regarding duration 
of the scheme. The scheme should be made a permanent one 
with long-term planning and appropriate provision. 

5. The monitoring of the training programme has been carried 
out to the extent. possible. ICCW has so far conducted 13 
workshops and refresher courses for the instructors, from time 
to time. The ICCW Headquarters at the capital coordinate 
the training programmes. Inspite of the limited technical 
personnel for the purpose, the day-to-day administration of 
the centres, technical advice and guidelines are given by 
ICCW. Supervision by visits to the centres and analysis of 
quarterly technical reports are the methods by which the 
training is monitored. As the centres are Spread all over the 
country, frequent visits have not been possible to check 
constantly whether the training is being imparted according to 
the syllabus and guidelines, whether adequate time is allotted 
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for the practicals and field work, whether proper methodolo- 
giesare made use of in teaching, and whether innovative 
teaching and play materials are prepared, In order that the 
training programmes be effective, it is necessary to conduct 
Studies to get feed-back on the programme. Guidebooks, 
manuals and other teaching materials in local languages must 
be prepared. To carry out all the above mentioned assign- 
ments, resources in terms of technical personnel and funds 
are necessary. : 

6. The training centres should be provided with better library and 
laboratory facilities. 

The ad-hoc nature of the scheme is a constraint in selecting 
suitable trainees to become Bal-Sevikas. It is important to 
enrol only motivated workers who have aptitude for working 
with children, preferably from rural and tribal areas and 
urban slums, so that local communities will accept them better. 

It is true that projects run by voluntary organisations cannot 
expect to have benefits equal to that of those run by Govern- 
ment in terms of job opportunity, remuneration, job security 
and other retirement and financial benefits. However, the fact 
remains that the courses are normally Stipendiary and mostly 
Government of India is providing grant-in-aid. Therefore, 
the Ministry may give the responsibility of organising courses 
to voluntary organizations. But enough provision in terms 
of job opportunity and remuneration should be-made to 
preserve the basic minimum standards. 


Conclusion 


The Bal-Sevika Training is a unique programme and when it 
started in the year 1961, it was the first of its kind. However, due to the 
lack of a sufficient number of child welfare centres and programmes, 
Bal-Sevikas are gradually seeking jobs as nursery teachers. The time 
has come to give serious thought whether to dismantle the whole 
scheme, which has been built up and stabilized over a period of almost 
a quarter of a century, or to modify and strengthen it to suit the present- 
day child welfare programme requirements. The steps which could be 
taken are: 
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— The number of child welfare centres should be increased to absorb 
all the trained workers. 

— The salary of the instructors as well as of Bal Sevikas should be 
suitably upgraded. 

— They must be appointed on a permanent basis. 

If it is not possible to have a separate national level strategy to 
absorb Bal-Sevikas, a feasible method will be to link them as Supervisors 
in the existing national level programmes like ICDS. Of course, this 
demands a high-level policy decision. It is essential to make optimum 
use of a well-established programme and the valuable resources spent on 
ie 
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Problems and Issues Related to Training 
of Anganwadi Workers 


*P, Saraswathi and 
Kamala Raman 


Introduction 


Despite India’s developmental efforts during the successive Five 
Year Plans, the incidence of mortality, morbidity, and malnutrition 
among children continues to be high. In the task of providing basic 
Services so far, a sectoral approach had been adopted and the various 
scheines and programmes for children were welfare-oriented. 

In 1975, the Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) was 
launched with a view to integrate the various services provided to 
children. It was realized that if an appropriate range of services could 
be provided, particularly to the weaker sections, wastage arising from 
infant mortality, physical handicaps, malnutrition, stagnation in school 
and poor development of mental capacities could be considerably 
minimized and a positive contribution to the social and economic 
development of the country made. The ICDS aims at providing a 
package of early childhood services to children below six years and 
expectant and nursing mothers. The package consists of: 

1. Supplementary Nutrition 
Immunization 
Health Check-up 
Referral Services 
Nutrition and Health Education 
Non-formal Education 


*Miss P. Saraswathi is Programme Officer and Mrs. Kamala Raman is Senior 
Programme Officer, Indian Council for Child Welfare, New Delhi. 
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Integrated Child Development Services 


The ICDS is an improvement over all other child welfare pro- 


grammes launched so far. The unique features of this scheme are: 


It represents a shift from welfare orientation to developmental 
orientation. 


It adopts a coordinated strategy, delivering a multiplicity of 
services which are handled by different departments at di ifferent 
levels, in an integrated manner. 


For the first time it was thought of integrating the existing 
health services. The Anganwadi provides certain services like 
Preschocl Education and _ Nutrition directly. For other 
services such as immunization and health check-up, it acts as a 
focal point through which other agencies operate. The health 
infrastructure has been strengthened to provide the necessary 
coverage, 


The Anganwadi Worker is selected from the local village. 
The minimum academic qualification of the Anganwadi Worker 
was also relaxed to avoid the problems arising when outside 
girls are selected, such as those of accommodation and 
security. 

The functionaries required for the project, the Anganwadi 
Worker, Supervisor, Child Development Project Officer (CDPO) 
are being specially trained to implement the scheme. Orientation 
courses for othe: functionaries are also being organized. 


The various projects launched so far aimed to cover particular 
groups. The ICDS envisages the coverage of each child in the 
project area, 

The scheme enyisages the coverage of 0—3 years age-group, in 
addition to preschool children in the age group 3—6 years. 


The Anganwadi Worker 


The Anganwadi Worker is the key person for the delivery of the 
package of services-supplementary nutrition, nutrition and health 


education and preschool education. Immunization, health check-up 
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and referral services are to be delivered at the Anganwadi. An 
Anganwadi Worker, in a village, normally covers a population of 1000 
in rural/urban areas and 700 in tribal areas. She is an honorary worker 
and gets an honorarium of Rs. 175/-per month, if she is a matriculate, 
and Rs. 125/- if less qualified. The Anganwadi Worker is guided and 
supervised by Mukhyasevikas. There is one Mukhyasevika for 20 
Anganwadi Workers. The Anganwadi Worker is selected from the 
local community by the State Government, with the help of officials and 
non-officials at the project level. 


The Anganwadi Worker's Training 


The Anganwadi Workers are given a four-month training course 
in order to equip them with the knowledge, skills and aptitudes 
necessary for their job. In view of their pivotal role in the implementa- 
tion of the ICDS, the training of Anganwadi Workers is crucial. 

The Anganwadi Worker’s Training Course is a residential one with 
a capacity to train 50 trainees. Currently, there are about 300 Angan- 
wadi Workers’ Training Centres, run by various yoluntary and Govern- 
ment agencies, all over the country. Out of these, 115 Anganwadi 
Workers’ Training Centres are under the Indian Council for Child 
Welfare (ICCW), a national voluntary organization concerned with 
child welfare. ICCW serves as a co-ordinating body for these 115 training 
centres, run by the State Councils of Child Welfare, which are affiliated 
to it. Till 1981-82 there were only 25 Anganwadi Workers’ Training 
Centres under ICCW. However, the Government’s target:to start 1000 
ICDS projects by March 1985, has increased the need for trained 
Anganwadi Workers. In an effort to cope with the huge volume of 
training needed, more than 85 additional Anganwadi Workers’ Training 
Centres were established by ICCW in 18 states during 1982-83. Although 
most of the training centres run under ICCW are newly created, some 
are former Balsevika Training Centres. ICCW has so far trained 19,104 
Anganwadi Workers (up to 15th November, 1983.) 


Staff Structure 


The staff structure and pay scales in the ee Workers’ 
Training Centres, under ICCW is as below: 
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Nature of Post _ Number of Pay Scale 

Post 
Principal/Supervisor| 1 Rs, 350-25-800  (Post-graduaie 
Chief Instructor with about 3 years’ experience) 
Instructors 2 (a) Rs. 325-15-475-EB-20-575 


Post-graduate or trained 
graduate with 3 years’ 
experience. 
(b) Rs.  210-10-270-15-330-EB- 
420 (graduate) 
Accounts Clerk Z (a) Rs.  235-10-315-EB-15-450 
. (graduate). 
(b) Rs.  170-10-290-EB-15-380 
(non- graduate). 
Peon|Chowkidar 2 (a) Rs. 85-3-100 
(b) Rs. 100-5-150-EB-10-210 
(for peons with more than 
10 years’ service). 
Warden 1 Consolidated Salary. 
S| ieee es 5 en aie TS A 
The minimum qualifications prescribed for the Principal and 
Instructor in the Anganwadi Workers’ Training Centres run by ICCW 
are as follows: 


Principal Instructors 
Post-graduate degree in any Graduate/Post-graduate in any of 
of the following disciplines following disciplines: 
I. Social Work I. Social Work 
2. Home Science 2. Home Science 
3. Nutrition 3. Nutrition 
4. Child Development 4. Child Development 


In exceptional cases, Instructors qualified in the discipline of 
Sociology can be appointed. Apart from the full-time teaching staff, 
the Anganwadi Workers’ Training Centres employ two or three part- 
time Instructors and also inviie a variety of visiting lecturers. In order 
to ensure adequate and effective training of Anganwadi Workers, the 
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Instructors at the training centres are deputed for a two-week orienta- 
tion course, organised at the training institutes for ICDS supervisors. 


Syllabus 


Keeping in view the above skills which need to be strengthened 
in the Anganwadi Worker, a comprehensive syllabus has been worked 
out. Out of the total working hours of 576 hours, 302 hours are 
devoted to practicals aad field work. The break-up is as follows: 


Subject Classroom Practical Total 
teaching and field (hours) 
and group work 

discussion (hours) 
(hours) 
Geheral Orientation = 2~*=<C*‘CS:SS 

Child Development & 

Non-formal Preschool 

Education 56 69 to 

Nutrition 53 67 120 

Health 45 57 102 

Population Education 15 10 re) 

Organisation and | 

Management 9 6 15 

Community Contact & 

Communication 35 60 95 

Parent and Community 

Education 30 12 42 

Evaluation/Education oo — 16 

TOTAL 258 302 576 


Training Methodology 


The training methodology lays emphasis on field work, practicals, 
participatory techniques, group discussion, role play and_ the active 
involvement of trainees. er 

Under field work, the trainees are required to visit ICDS projects, 
nearby balwadis, creches and nursery schools for observation and actual 
work there. They are taken to hospitals/public health centres to learn 
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about deficiency and infectious diseases. They have to make community 
surveys, fill in schedules and organize community meetings. 

Under practicals, they have to prepare low-cost nutritious recipes 
for supplementary feeding, therapeutic foods for malnourished children, 
and ORS mixture for the management of diarrohea. They. have to 
practise weighing of children and plotting it on the growth card. They 
also prepare a variety of audio-visual aids for non-formal preschool 
education. 

The budget makes provision for Rs. 100/-per course per trainee, 
for the preparation of a kit during the course of their training. The kit 
contains materials prepared by the trainee during practicals and it is her 
property after the training. The kit is meant to serve as handy reference 
material to the Anganwadi Worker in the field. This normally contains 
a variety of preschool aids, charts, posters/flash cards on Nutrition, 
Health and Population Education. 

ICCW has prepared a manual on the Anganwadi Training 
Programme to serve as reference material to the organizers and 
instructors. Rs. 8,000/- has been provided to each Anganwadi Training 
Centre for setting up a reference library. 

The training centres are required to forward the list of trainees 
and staff details at the commencement of each course and training 
course on a prescribed proforma at the end of the course, for review 
and suggestions. The trainees are also given a certificate at the end of 
the course. The training centres are supervised by the officials of ICCW 
and State Councils. 


Issues and Problems 


1. As already mentioned, at present there are about 300 Angan- 
wadi Training Centres all over the country, run by various 
voluntary and government agencies. ICCW coordinates only 
the Anganwadi Training Centres run by the State Councils of 
Child Welfare. The quality of training imparted varies 
widely from centre to centre. There is no one single body to 
coordinate the various Anganwadi Training Centres. In the 
absence of such a coordinating body it is not possible to 
maintain any standards in the quality of training. 
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There is a substantial backlog of untrained Anganwadi 
Workers. At the same time, many training centres are 
functioning at less than their capacity, due to considerable 
delay in deputation of trainees. Sometimes the centres remain 
idle for months together, waiting for trainees. This non/under 
utilization of the training centres results in wastage of 
valuable resources. Further, sometimes the trainees are not 
deputed together, but in batches. This disrupts the course 
and also, the training these late arrivals receive is incomplete. 


The trainees deputed to the training course often are hetero- 
geneous groups from different ICDS blocks throughout the 
State. They include both illiterate tribal women and matri- 
culates from urban areas. The Instructors find it extremely 
difficult to teach these mixed groups. 


Because of the disparate educational background of the 
trainees, the individual performances of the trainees vary 
greatly. The training imparted is generally assumed to be 
adequate. No pass/fail performance standards exist. There 
are no set criteria for evaluating their performance. 


Low staff salary and lack of job security has led to high staff 
turnover. The training centres find it extremely difficult to 
get suitably qualified staff. 


There is dearth of training material, particularly in local 
languages, specifically suited to the Anganwadi Workers and 
Instructors. The syllabus contains a lot of theoretical 
material and the Instructor has no guidelines for translating 
these into simple task-oriented instructions. 

The syllabus is vast and the semi-literate Anganwadi Worker 
is expected to master all the skills and knowledge in Health, 
Nutrition, Preschool education and community participation. 
Regular on-the-job orientation is required to up-date her 
skills and knowledge. 

Though the training centres lay a lot of emphasis on the 
psychosocial development of the child and preparation of 
suitable teaching aids, actual visits to ICDS Blocks show that 
the Anganwadi Workers are not clear about the concept and 
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methads of preschool education. They emphasise teaching of 


numbers and letters, that too by rote method. 
Though ICCW is monitoring and coordinating 115 training 


centres, it does not have adequate technical staff support of 
headquarters, who could rigorously visit all the training centres 
and give them technical guidance. Monitoring is mostly left 
to the individual state councils. It is hoped that the situation 
will improve as the Ministry has sanctioned five posts of 
Field Officers in the States where there are more than 8 


Anganwadi Training Centres. 
The budget of the Anganwadi Training Programme needs to 


be revised, keeping in view the existing difficulties. The 
amount allocated for field work is only Rs. 6,000 per annum, 
compared to Rs. 19,800/-for the Mukhya Sevika Training 
Centres. The pay-scale of the Instructors is very low and 
needs revision. The amount allocated as contingency is only 
Rs. 3,000/-per annum, i.e, Rs. 250/-per month and from this 
head, the centres find it difficult to meet the following expen- 
ditures—medical reimbursements, postage, Nutrition practicals, 
Stationery, conveyance, evaluation fee, audit fee, salary of 
Warden and other expenditure. Adequate financial support 
at the State Council’s Headquarters should be given so that 


monitoring of the centres is undertaken. 
The training centres are often located in urban or semi-urban 


areas with no access to rural or tribal Anganwadis. Field 
training becomes difficult because of the distance of the train- 
ing centres from the field areas. Added to that are the budget 
constraints with a provision of only Rs. 2,000/-per course. 
Near the Anganwadis there are no facilities for the stay of 
the Anganwadi Worker, hence placing them for a period of 
time becomes problematic. Therefore, field work is by and 


large limited to observational visits. 
The trainees deputed to the training centres are normally not 


given any orientation about the course they are to undergo. 
Only motivated and medically fit trainees should be deputed. 
Deputation of pregnant women to the training course causes 
a lot of problems. A medical] check-up of the trainees should 
be undertaken before they are deputed. | 
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13. No follow-up of the trainees who have completed the training 
is presently undertaken by the training centres, to get feed- 
back about the training imparted. The gap between the 
courses, particularly when it is too long, should be made use 
of optimally to get feed-back. 


Conclusion 


The entire success of the ICDS scheme depends on the perform- 
ance of the Anganwadi Worker. A thorough training of the Anganwadi 
Workers, both during the course and on-the-job, will result in the creation 
of an army of paraprofessionals who can work in the rural, tribal and 
backward areas, thus bridging the alienation between the experts and 
the masses. A critical evaluation of the training programme from time 
to time will go a long way in the improvement of the programme. 
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The Training of Child Development 
Project Officers 


N. V. Lalitha* 


Introduction 


The Integrated Child Development Services scheme initiated by the 
Ministry of Social Welfare, Government of India on an experimental 
basis with 33 projects has now developed into a major child development 
programme in the country. By the end of 1983-84 over 850 projects 
are expected to be onthe ground and by the end of the Sixth Plan — 
Period (March 1985) as many as 1000 projects are expected to be 
functioning in different parts of the country. 

The functionaries responsible for the implementation of the pro- 
grammes at the field levelinclude the Anganwadi Workers, Supervisors, 
the Child Development Project Officers, the Medical Officers and the, 
paramedical staff. The Child Development Project Officer has the 
Overall responsibility for the delivery of an integrated package of services 
and for the smooth functioning of the project. 

Recognizing the importance of training as an essential input for the 
successful implementation of the scheme, the Ministry of Social Welfare, 
Government of India worked out detailed programmes of training of 
different functionaries such as the Anganwadi Workers, Supervisors, 
Child Development Project Officers, Medical Officers and the para- 
medical staff. National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child 
Development (NIPCCD) has been recognized as the apex body for the 
training of ICDS functionaries. While it is directly responsible for the 
training of Child Development Project Officers at its Headquarters and 


*Miss N.V. Lalitha is Deputy Director (Training) at the National Institute for 
Public Cooperation and Child Development, New Delhi. 
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its two Regional Offices at Lucknow and Bangalore, the training of 
Supervisors is provided by some 20 training centres in different parts 
of the country identified by NIPCCD. The training of Anganwadi 
Workers is the responsibility of the Ministry of Social Welfare/State 
Governments and a number of agencies and institutions are involved in 
this task. 

The first batch of 33 Child Development Project Officers (CDPO’s) 
of the 33 experimental projects were trained by the erstwhile Family 
and Child Welfare Training Centre of Jamia Milia, New Delhi. 
NIPCCD was entrusted with the training of CDPO’s from 1976-77 
onwards. 3 


Review and Revision of Syllabus 


Ini:ially the duration of CDPO training was six weeks. However, 
on the basis of the experience of organizing five courses the programme 
schedule/curriculum content was revised in 1979 to make it more 
relevant to the job responsibilities of Project Officers and to the field 
situation. Based on the feed-back received from the Project Officers, 
administrators, and the personal visits of NIPCCD faculty to various 
project areas, the syllabus was again revised in January, 1983. It had to 
be modified again in August, 1983 in view of the decision taken to phase 
out the FLAW (Functional Literacy for Adult Women) in due course 
and to replace it with parent and community education. The table 
below indicates the sllyabus for the training of CDPO’s. 


Duration of the Course Two Months 

Total number of working days 1x 24% 2=48 

Total number of working hours 48 x6=288 
Practical/ 

Content Area Theory Field Total 
Visits 

General Orientation az — 12 


Orientation to the 
ICDS Scheme 18 6 24 


Child Development and 
(Contd.) 
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Non-formal Pre-school 


Education 21 19 40 
Health 32 18 “30 
Nutrition 23 19 42 
Parent and Community 

Education 8 A. 8 


Communication and 


Community Partici- 


pation 17 — 17 

Organization and 

Management 43 ae ve 

Field Placement — 42 42 

Feed-back a — 10 
TOTAL 174 104 288 
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The theoretical part of the training consists of eight learning blocks - 
indicated in the table. In the eight week training of Project Officers, 
emphasis is given to train them on the planning, initiation, implemient- 
ation and management of projects; efforts are also made to train the 
CDPO as leader of the team, who is required to help, guide and super- 
vise the child care workers, maintain liaison with the Block Develop- 
ment Officers, Primary Health Centre and local institutions like the 
Panchayats, Mahila Mandals, Youth Clubs and Primary Schools and co- 
ordinate the work of various functionaries at the block level. 

The revised syllabus has taken into consideration the latest develo- 
pments in the ICDS. More focussed attention has been given to certain 
topics like population education, prevention and early detection of 
childhood disabilities, the need and importance of community participa- 


tion in ICDS, and the management and administration of projects and 
maintenance of accounts. 


It is evident that considerable emphasis is placed on the practical 
aspects of training rather than a heavy reliance on theoretical coverage 
of syllabus. Nearly 40 Percent of the time is devoted to practicals, 
observational visits and block field placement. Practical]s include one- 
day placements in the Child Care Centre, Child Guidance Clinic and 
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the Nutrition Demonstration Centre run by NIDCCO; observational 
visits include visits to ICDS projects, nursery schools, children’s recrea- 
tion centres, children’s hospitals and well-baby clinics. In addition, 
a one-week block placement in a rural/tribal ICDS block is also arranged 
after five weeks of training to provide requisite exposure to the field 
situation and to enable the trainees to put into practice what was 
covered in the theoretical part of their training. 


Improvements in Training 


Based on the findings of the study conducted by NIPCCD and the 
feed-back provided at various discussion forums and field visits, the 
following modifications/improvements have been made in the training 
of CDPOs. 

1. The duration of atraining session has been reduced from 75 

minutes to 60 minutes. 

2. The last session of the day is devoted to a review of the day’s 
activities, film shows relevant to various aspects of child 
development, individual assignments and reference work. 

3. Extensive use of slides and training aids has been introduced 
to make training more effective. Various slide sets have been 
developed which have a direct bearing on the curriculum 
content. These slides have proved to be very useful aids for 
effective communication. So far, about 15 sets of slides con- 
cerning the story of ICDS, preschool education, milestones of 
development, child health and nutrition have been developed 

=~ under the personal guidance of subject matter specialists and 
~ experts in-the field of commun ications. 

4, Effective training methods and relevant aids are being identifi- 
ed to cover each specific topic to sustain the interest of 
trainees. 

5. Outlines of talks are worked out at the beginning of each 
course to avoid duplication and ensure adequate coverage of 
the topics. 


6. The block system of training is strictly adhered to, to ensure 
coverage of related topics at one stretch. 
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7. A compendium consisting of articles, write-ups, synopsis of 
talks on various components of the syllabus is distributed as a 
part of the kit. This also serves as reference material in the 
work situation. 

8. NIPCCD has also assisted the Ministry of Social Welfare in 
having printed a compilation of guidelines. The compilation 
consists of instructions and circulars issued by the Ministry 
of Social Welfare up to July, 1982. Copies of these guidelines 
have already been given to the CDPOs. 

9. NIPCCD has also prepared a very comprehensive manual on 
ICDS and Functional Literacy which will serve as ready 
reference to CDPOs, BDOs, MOs, Programme Officers, 
Directors of Social Services, Directors of Health Services, 
Officers in the Ministry of Social Welfare, UNICEF, and 
NIPCCD. This draft manual was circulated among those 
dealing with ICDS, planners, administrators and other experts. 
Based on the feedback received from them, the manual was 
revised and is being processed for printing. 


Trainers’ Training 


One of the very important inputs in any training programme is 
obviously the training of trainers. NIPCCD has made serious efforts to 
enhance the training capabilities of its faculty as a part of its staff 
development programme. Apart from the participation of its faculty 
in training programmes organized elsewhere, both within. the country 
and outside, the Institute has organized a number of programmes for 
its faculty. In this connection mention may be made about two work- 
shops on training methodology, short orientation courses in innovative 
training methods, and a workshop on participatory nutrition “education. 
NIPCCD faculy is also provided with Opportunities:to be continuously 
in touch with the field situation so as to get on-the-spot feed-back 
about developments in field information, on the effectiveness of training 
provided to CDPOs. 


Reorientation 


Since training is a continuing process NIPCCD provides for the 
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reorientation of CDPOs by organizing one-week refresher courses and 
three-day workshops to acquaint them with the latest developments in 
the field and to fill in the gaps in training. These reorientation pro- 
grammes also serve as a forum for the training of trainers, 


Difficulties in Training 


Though continuous efforts are being made to improve the quality 
of training of CDPOs, there are certain difficulties in the organisation 
of these training programmes to the complete satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. Some of the difficulties are the following: 


1. Diversity of background 


NIPCCD has so far organized 26 job training courses for CDPOs 
and trained around 900 officers. These officers had a vastly differentiated 
background in terms of age, education, experience, and areas of work. 
An analysis of the background information about CDPOs (from 15 
courses at NIPCCD) indicates the following: 

(i) The majority i.e. 75% were in the age group 25-50 years while 

2% were over 50 years and 10% were below 25 years of age. 

(ii) Though the emphasis is on the appointment of women CDPOs, the 
number of male CDPOs is slightly more than that of female 
CDPOs. 

(iii) Project Officers had put in varying years of service. While more 
than half of the trainees had experience of more than 15 years, 
around 15%, had working experience of 1-5 years and some 9% 
were fresh recruits. 

(iv) Around one-fourth had experience of working in the field of 

_ Child Welfare/Development/Nutrition; over 65% had worked in 
the fields of social work, community development, education, 
administration. 

(v) Very few CDPOs (only 6%) had the requisite qualifications, i.e. 
Masters’s Degree in Social Work, Home Science (Child Deve. 
lopment, Nutrition, or Community Resource Management); 
while 30% had post graduate degrees in Social Sciences, 32%, 
were graduates. 


It is this diverse background of education and experience that 
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makes it difficult to organise a programme which is equalfy informative 
interesting and useful to all. The CDPOs were expected to ee ee 
prescribed qualifications in the concerned subjects. The job pr 
was therefore designed more or less as an orientation course, to provide 
subject specific information and knowledge on various compose 0! 
the ICDS package, effective methods of delivery of services, supe 
management and mechanisms of coordination. But, in actual een 
it proved to be something different. While for some, coverage of certair 
components of the syllabus was a repetition of what they already knew 
only too well, for others it was too inadequate for they had little or nc 


knowledge of the subject matter. 
2. Recruitment 


The rapid expansion of ICDS in the last two years has also createc 
problems. Selection of suitable persons for appointment became a 
serious concern of, and a time-consuming process for, the State Govern: 
ments and Union Territory administrations. In order to fill the posts, 
available officers were promoted as CDPOs. Some of the CDPOs 
deputed for training were about to retire and therefore, had low 
levels of professional motivation. In addition, while some had no 
‘experience of working with children or the community in general, 
some others did not have the administrative experience required to 
handle large staff and budget. Therefore, one of the major problems 
of NIPCCD is that they are requived to train some officers with low 
educational background, inadequate field experience and none too 
correct perception about the programme, training and themselves. 

However, there are visible changes in the recruitment of CDPOs,. 
‘As some of the states have nearly exhausted the promotional avenues 
for recruitment of CDPOs they are new recruiting officers from the open 
market. Itis, therefore, hoped that in the future there would be a more 
homogenous group of trainees, well motivated, and suitably qualified. 


a Duration of Training 


. ~~ A period of two months is necessary to cover the course content 
including the practicals and field work. However, a considerable number 
of ‘CDPOs find ‘it difficult to be away from their normal places of work 
and their families for that long atime. They tend to become sOmewhat 
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restless after about six weeks or so. This also affects their interest in 
training and receptivity to discussions in the classroom and sometimes 
even the field placements. This is a real situation and needs to be 
looked into. 


4. Under-utilisation of training infrastructure 


Training programmes for CDPOs (Job Training Courses, Re- 
fresher Courses and workshops) are planned well in advance keeping in 
mind training needs of various States and Union Territories. Sometimes, 
due to procedural delays in the appointment of CDPOs, the required 
number of officers are not deputed for a scheduled programme and 
therefore, the course has to be organised with less than the expected and 
viable number of participants, or cancelled. This results in the under- 
utilisation of the existing training infrastructure and a wastage of the 
time and effort that goes into the planning and organisation of pro- 
grammes. 

The response of the State Government to depute Project Officers 
who have put in at least two years of service for reorientation pro- 
grammes and refresher courses is not as encouraging as one would 
desire. This may be because of rapid turnover of officers due to 
transfer, promotion and retirement, difficulties of making alternate 
arrangements when the officers are away for training, or lack of appre- 
ciation of the need for such programmes. Though training is a continuing 
process, it is difficult to get people for reorientation programmes. : 


NEED TO REVIEW THE TRAINIG STRUCTURE—SOME 
SUGGESTIONS 


In view of the difficulties and problems mentioned above, it is 


necessary to have a second look at the pattern of training programmes. 


Phased Training 


Instead of having a job training of two months at a stretch, it may 
be organized in two phases. After appointment, Project Officers should 
be given a ten-day orientation to the approach, objectives, the integrated 
package of services, the process of initiation and implementation of the 
programme, the importance of community participation, utilisation of 


existing supportive services at the block-level, Job respg, 
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Project Officers and other functionaries so that they have a fairly clear 
idea of what they are supposed to do and how to go about it. With 
this orientation they should work in the project for 2 4 months and then 
be brought back for a further training of four weeks or so. This period 
should be utilised to discuss the theoretical aspects of the syllabus in the 
areas of health, nutrition, child development, community participation, 
referral services, health and nutrition education and coordination. 
This may be interspersed with short-duration observational visits to 
nearby projects or other institutions to better relate theory and practice. 
Organizing programmes in phases calls for greater planning, time and 
effort; it would also pose considerable administrative and operational 
problems. Obviously, it is a difficult task but worth considering. 


Training Technology 


A lot more work needs to be done in the area of training techno- 
logy relevant to the training of Child Development Project Officers. 
This would include identification of methods to communicate specific 
subjects and topics and development of appropriate aids. Training ~ 
aids such as slides, charts, posters and fliphooks will have to be deve- 
loped to facilitate communication and break the monotony of classroom 
lectures. Great emphasis has to be given to the involvement of trainees 
in the process of learning to sustain their interest, increase their recepti- 


vity and sharpen their skills. 


Evaluation 


Needless to say, training programmes should be periodically 
reviewed and evaluated. Short-term studies will have to be conducted 
to assess the impact of training and its application and relevance to the 
field situation so as to make necessary modifications in the content of 
training, methods of communication and preparation of training 


material. 

NIPCCD proposes to undertake three studies to assess the impact 
of training on the performance of Child Development Project Officers, 
Supervisors and Anganwadi Workers. It is hoped that the findings of 
the study would give specific information on the quality and effectiveness 
of training so that necessary modifications could be made in the pattern 
of training, curriculum content, duration, training methods and aids. 
This could make training effective and purposeful, as well as a relevant _ 
¢ and enjoyable experience for trainees and trainers alike. 
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Problems And Issues in The Training of 
Creche Workers 


Shalini Moghe* 


_ Adiscussion of the problems and issues in training of creche 
workers cannot be realistic and meaningful unless the difficulties 
involved in the running of creches are realized. I have, therefore, tried 
first to describe the situation in which creches are being run before 
discussing the problems and issues in the training of creche workers. 


The Need for Creches 


The need for creches was not felt so long as joint families were 
common. With the progress of industrialisation and urbanisation and 
with the growth of an individualistic outlook, joint families began to 
break up. Nuclear families started feeling the need for some such social 
service as that of a creche at the place of work. The steep rise in the 
prices of day-to-day requirements compelled many women to work 
outside their homes to earn for the family, leaving their children behind 
in the care of anyone who could conveniently be found. Mothers, 
however, continued to be anxious about the proper care of their children 
and could not devote their full attention to their work in a carefree 
manner. The so-called caretakers had no training or knowledge of 
mother craft and the children were not looked after properly. The need 
for a social service such as creche, therefore, became pressing, 

It may, however, be mentioned here that for the healthy growth 
of the child, mere knowledge about balanced diet and health is not 


enough. A mother’s love and care is essential. A breast-fed baby thrives 


* Mrs. Shalini Moghe is Secretary of Bal Niketan Sangh, Indore, 
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Creche Workers attend to young children 


a \ 3 ; : 
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better because of the intensive love and fondling which is manifested 
through body-contact with his mother. I have, therefore, to state that 
‘howsoever ignorant a mother may be, and howsoever trained and 
‘efficient creche workers may be, the latter should never be treated as a 
‘substitute for the former. The creche should, therefore, be considered 
as a‘sdtial service for those women who have to work outside their 


ihoibes and not as a substitute for home. 
-Rural-Urban Differences 


| The Census of India 1981 shows the percentage of children in the 
age group O to 14 as 42% of the total population. If the society of 
tomorrow is to become healthier, stronger, more sensitive and better 
in all respects, the welfare of these children requires careful attention. 

Though the need for creches is felt both in urban and rural areas, 
the differences between these two are great. Women in urban areas are 
often better informed and hence better able to make use of such agencies 
as Meet their demand within the resources available to them. Rural 
mothers are usually not ready to believe that such services are even 
possible or can be relied upon for the welfare of their children. On the 
one hand, they are themselves ignorant about nutrition and health; 
onthe other hand, they are suspicious of other agencies and do not 
rely on them, so the problems in respect of rural areas are more 
complicated. With the introduction of I.C D.S. scheme on a large scale, 
the need for the training of creche workers has become important. 


Problems in the Training of Creche Workers 
1. The problems start from the very process of selection. The 
candidates for such services are selected by the State Govern- 
ment on the basis of those available. Most of those who 
contest for selection have no aptitude for this work, nor are 
they inspired by love for children. They come only for employ- 
ment. The nature of creche work is such as to require love 
for children and some dedication to welfare work. A merce.aary 
attitude will not serve the purpose in this field where living 
material is to be dealt with In most of the cases quality is 
sacrificed for quantity and the desired results are not obtained. 
This is specially the case in rural areas where urban women 
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are not ready and willing to go and whatever human materia 
is available is made use of. Even in urban areas very fev 
Suitable candidates are available for this work. Under thes 
circumstances, however Perfect the training may be, it is no 
likely to be imbibed and remains superficial. So the firs 
problem is the non-availability of the required number o: 
women of requisite qualifications and aptitude from the rura 
areas and the unwillingness of suitable women candidates 
from the urban areas to go to rural areas. 

2. Most of those who undergo training have little interest in it 
and undergo it because it is necessary to get the job. So the 
training in the case of such women does not form part of their 
personality and remains on the surface. If one does not practise 
What one preaches the preaching remains ineffective. It is for 
these reasons that there has been little impact on the present 
living conditions in the villages. 

3. Most of the creche Workers who go to the villages, though 
trained, come from the same strata of society which they serve. 
They. are, therefore, unable to inspire confidence and respect, 
As a result, whatever is Said or propagated by them is not 
Seriously take notice of by the other village women and rarely 
acted upon. The education of the parents in respect of 
nutrition, health, immunization, etc. does not, therefore, 
become effective. 

4. There is no affinity between the training imparted and the 
conditions in which workers have to actually function. For 
example, certain articles are recommended for use for nutrit- 
tion but they are not available or are not made available. 
There is a provision in the budget, but it is not available in 
time. Only 20 Paise are mentioned for supplementary diet 
but in these days of rising prices 20p. cannot buy anything 
worth using. Under such circumstances, the workers are not 
able to make use of their training. 

3: In fural @rear No suitable accommodation is available for 
housing the creches. Closed rooms Or Open verandas are made 
available without any Open ground or any latrine or bathroom 
facility. The work has to be carried on anyhow. The workers 
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do not have any quarters to live in and they have to live under 
great difficulties. This dampens the spirit of the workers and 
the work then proceeds only ina routine manner. 

6. No separate training for creche workers as such has been 
provided for anywhere at present. The I.C.D.S. training is 
supposed to cover this aspect also, as the final goal of the 
I.C.D.S programme is the total development of young children 
from 0 to 6 years of age. The I.C.D.S. though quite exhaust 
ive, does not include the running of a creche as part of its 
programme. The running of an I.C.D.S. programme and the 
running. of a creche are two different activities. The latter 
requires a whole-time worker and it is meant to enable women 
to go out of their homes for work, leaving their children if 
the creche under the care of trained women who would look 
after the children, as regards nutrition, health, immunization 
and their ailments. | 

7. The timing of creches in rural areas, if they have to serve the 
purpose of enabling rural women labourers to go to work in 
the fields, should be from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and this heavy 
load of work should adequately be paidfor. Services in the 
rural areas in this respect are almost not available at present, 
If they are provided for in the desired manner, rural women 
would be able to augment their income and would even be 
willing to pay something for the services. 

Conditions in the urban areas are somewhat different. Here 
Many working women’s income is not very low and they are 
in a position to pay, and actually do pay from Rs. 30/- to 
Rs. 50/- per child for care from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Voluntary 
agencies run such so called ‘creches’ as their profession and 
earn a good deal. These agencies often have no knowledge about 
nutrition or health. Their only service is to keep the children 
with them for an unusually long time. Some voluntary agencies, 
aided by the Central Social Welfare Board, also run creches 
for working mothers, but the salaries sanctioned to them are 
so low that nobody agrees to work for such long hours on 
such low salaries. The voluntary agencies are, therefore, not 
in a position to render effective services to working mothers. 
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Keeping children below the age of 2 1/2 years away from 
their mothers for such long hours adversely affects the: 
emotional development of children and also keeps the mother: 
in tension. This situation can be remedied only if creches are: 
opened at the centres of work (as is done by Mobile Creches: 
who cater to the children of women working on the construc- 
tion of big buildings.) Though this is not a problem in training 
yet, being vitally linked with the healthy growth of children, I 


have mentioned it here. 


Content of Training 

As I have said earlier, creche workers’ training as such does not 
exist anywhere and as such no prescribed syllabus is available. The 
training of Anganwadi Workers includes much of the training that is 
useful for creche workers. The syllabus in respect of nutrition, health, 
child development and preschool education is quite exhaustive. However, 
the following aspects need to be added to make it useful and meaning- 
ful for creche workers also: 

— What is a creche—it’s objective, planning and organisation. 

— Minimum standards to be maintained in a creche. 


— Activities and programme in the creche. 
— Maintenance of records. 


Syllabus for Creche Workers’ Training 


If aseparate course only for creche workers is intended to be 
organized, the following syllabus with suitable practicals, will be found 
useful. 


Part I—As above 
Part II —Nutrition 


(i) Local food habits and local food material available, 
(ii) Importance of nutrition, | 
(iii) Basic foods and functions. 
(iv) Proper diets for children of different age-groups, pregnant and 
nursing mothers, 
(v) Need and importance of breast-feeding. 
(vi) Artificial feeding and breast milk substitutes. 
(vii) Supplementary feeding. 
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(viii) Proper methods of cooking, handling and storage of food. 
(ix) Food hygiene. 
(x) Nutrition education. 


Part 11I—Health 


(i) Normal pattern of growth, assessment of weight, height and 
length. 

(ii) Ante-natal, post-natal and body care. 
(iit) Immunization. 

(iv) Personal hygiene. 

(v) Environmental hygiene. 

(vi) Causes of illness among children. 
(vii) Common ailments among children. 
(viii) Prevention of accidents. 

(ix) First Aid and home nursing. 

(x) Local health practices. 


Part IV—-Child Development and Preschool Education 


(i) Significance of early childhood. 

(ii) Stages of child development. 

(iii) Major aspects of child development. 
(iv) Needs of children. 

(vy) Play as a medium of instruction. 
(vi) Recreation. 

It may be stated here that what is of significance is the use of the 
above knowledge in the field of work. Situations in the field often 
arise which create difficulties in putting theoretical knowledge into 
practice. 

It is, therefore, necessary that on-the-spot guidance and in-service 
training after every three months’ work in the field is provided for. 
Solutions of practical difficulties in the field will be far more useful to 
the trainees than an unnecessary burden of theoretical knowledge. 
Practical work in the field should be given more importance than mere 
theoretical knowledge. The process of revising this theoretical 
knowledge on the basis of feedback from the field experiences should 
continually go on. 
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Montessori Education 


Sr. Kevin Thakur* 


The following paper is in two parts, dealing with 
(i) Dr. Maria Montessori and her work, 
(ii) A brief outline of the Montessori Method. 


Who Was Dr. Montessori ? 


Maria Montessori was a person chosen by God for a special 
mission. She was a woman richly gifted-intellectually, emotionally, and 
spiritually. She was brilliant in her Studies, with the outstanding gift of 
a mathematical mind and of independent personality. She chose to be 
the first woman of Italy to become a medical doctor, braving all 
Opposition on the part of men. Strange were-the circumstances that 
drew this brilliant young lady doctor to the field of education-circums- 
tances that would later prove to be providential. Her entering 
the field of education was the result of her spontaneous acceptance 
ofa call she heard from within. In fact her entire life is punctu- 
ated with such surprisingly unexpected calls made and accepted 
cheerfully and with enthusiasm. , 


Maria Montessori was born in Italy on 31st August, 1870. In 1896 
she became the first woman surgeon and doctor. She had special interest 
in psychiatry As a doctor and psychiatrist she worked with.a group 
of mentally deficient children. Dr. Maria Montessori. intuitively felt 
that treatment of mental deficiency ought to be educational in nature 
rather than merely medical. Her feeling heart mobilized her brilliant 


*Sr. Kevin Thakur is Principal of the Holy Cross Bal Shiksha Prashikshan Kendra 
at Ranchi. 
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mind in order to help these unfortunate children. For two years she 
worked with these mentally handicapped children using methods 
evolved by Dr. Seguin, the French pioneers in the field of curative 
pedagogy and development as well her own method. These children 
helped by Dr. M. Montessori did well in a public examination, some of 
them just as well as normal school going children. Dr. Maria Montessori 
felt that there must be something wrong with the education and 
schooling of normal children when mentally handicapped ones, if 
scientifically helped, could reach the same intellectual performance. 


In 1907 she was invited as a social worker to take some interest 
ina group of asylum children in Rome. The children were between 3-6 
years of age. She accepted and did some psychological experiments on 
them. She used the materials evolved previously when working with 
mentally handicapped children of school-going age on these normal 
preschool children. And the results were simply marvellous. The 
rowdy slum children were transformed. They shed the usual 
negative traits considered normal in a child, such as being destructive, 
noisy, naughty, disobedient, distracted and dirty. 


Dr. Maria M. Montessori was humble, open and intelligent enough 
to receive the surprising revelation of those children. They revealed 
their true nature, capacities and powers, so superior to what we usually 
attribute to children. Dr. M. Montessori was so fascinated by the trans- 
formation she witnessed-in these young children that she gave up the 
medical profession and devoted all her time and energy to provide 
similar conditions for other groups of children. People came from all] 
over the world to Rome in order to witness these revelations: When 
they returned to their countries they prepared similar environments and 
started helping young children of preschool age according to Dr. M. 


Montessori’s directions. 


Thus years and years of ‘‘following the child,”’ “helping the child” 
and “learning from the child”, made it possible for her to evolve the 
basis of a scientific method of “helping men in course of fundamental 
development.”’ 

From then onwards, till the day she died, Dr. M. Montessori kept 
going from country to country with the zealous devotion of a crusader 
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striving to make the adult world in general and the world of education 
in particular, aware of the “forgotten citizen”’ (as she called the child) 
of his great power, of his great se vice to mankind as the ‘‘constructor 
of man’’ and of his right to receive help from the adults. She pointed 
towards the unexplored and neglected wealth hidden in human nature 
and proclaimed the urgency of ‘‘educating the human potentials’’. 

The secret of Dr. M. Montessori’s person and work is precisely 
that she made a discovery, namely, “‘the new child”? and she applied her 
genious and scientlfic training to the penetration and application of this 
discovery. Dr. M. Montessori’s work assumed an importance far beyond 
that of education alone. She created a social movement around the child 
as a personality of immense value for human uplift. 

The first international Montessori Training Course was given by 
Dr. M. Montessori in 1913 in Rome. In 1929 the Association Montessori 
International was founded with headquarters in Amsterdam, Holland. 
Dr. Montessori stayed in India from 1939 to 1946 and she conducted a 
number of Montessori Training Courses in various places in India. The 
world recognised her greatness and that of her work and conferred upon 


her great honours. She herself remained the knight of the child to the 
end, which came on May 6th 1962 at the age of 82. 


The Montessori Method 


The Montessori Method is much more than just another method 
of education—it is a movement, a social movement around the child, 
for the rights of the child. There never was a sogial question as 
universal as the social question of the child. This fact was brought home 
to us anew during the International Year of the Child, 1979, twenty 


years after the United Nations Declaration of the rights of the child. 
The Montessori Movement had taken up this social question of the child 
70 years ago. 

The Montessori movement wants to create 
Whole human society of the immense value of human uplift hidden as 
yet in the child. Man has a beginning, when a child is born and even 


before that. It is at the beginning that the future begins to be determined- 
the future of an individual and that of the society he will one day help 


to form. Yet this beginning is neglected, its inner Possibilities are 


an awareness in the 
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violated and most of the young children are deprived of the assistance 
they need. | 

What concretely does the Montessori Method do for the child and 
the young child in particular ? There are three main pillars on which 
the Montessori method rests : 

— The prepared adult 
— The prepared environment 
— The means of development, the so called Montessori material. 

The first and most important characteristic of the Montessori 
Method implies a change that we adults (not only teachers and parents, 
but all adults, since all of us come into contact with children) have to 
undergo, a radical change, a conversion of heart and mind with regard 
to our attitude towards children. 


Dr. Montessori entered deeply into the secret of childhood and 
she discovered in small children wonderful traits such as : 

Mental concentration 

Love for order 

Love for work 

Love for silence 

Sense of personal dignity 

Spontaneous self-discipline 

Constructive independence 

Joy, courage, generosity 

Positive, constructive receptivity 

Sociability 

Ability to absorb from the environment 

Hunger of knowledge 

Besides this positive outlook towards the child, the adult must also 
be technically prepared to work in a Montessori House of Children. He 
must be trained so that he knows how to present the means of develop- 
ment and when to present them to the child. He must know how to 
prepare an environment helpful to the child’s task of  self-deve- 
lopment. 

The second pillar of the Montessori Method is the prepared en- 
vironment. It is a fact that most of our environment is for the adult 


world, scarcely anything is manufactured and prepared for children’s 
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convenience. Still less do we prepare an environment in which they 
can live and work independently as far as that is possible. What 
is the child’s work? Very sublime indeed—to build up his own 
personality, to grow in consciousness, to develop his psychic powers 
of mind and will, imagination and memory. | 

In our age of psychotheraphy, psychoanalysis and T.A., we know 
how fundamental is the period of life up to the age of six. We carry 
within us the child we were at that tender age and attitudes formed up 
to the age of 6 are very much a part and parcel of ourselves. Wrong 
attitudes as a child are not that easily changed in later years. 

In the Montessori Method, the prepared environment is somewhat 
like what a workshop is for the carpenter and the laboratory for the 
scientist. The workshop is arranged in such a way that the carpenter 
can work efficiently and produce articles/objects. In the prepared 
Montessori environment, the child should find all the needs for his great 
ta.k—his own self-development. He has not to produce something, but 
Someone. How great a task ! 

The third pillar of the Montessori Method is the means of develop- 
ment, the so called Montessori Materials. The aim of this material is 
to help the child live and develop in full recognition of his human nat ure 
as a whole. These means of development were evolved by Dr. M. 
Montessori for children and with children’s help. 

The various parts and items of the Montessori Material serve 
human development in accordance with the characteristics of the 
child’s inner and evolving urges of growth, which reveal themselves by 
spontaneous interest and constructive, developmental activities. These 
materials cover all aspects and successive Phases of development and 
human activity (motor, sensorial, intellectual, social, artistic, religious) 
and all branches of human knowledge like language, mathematics, 
natural science, history, and geography. 

These materials are not to be just looked at, they are to be handled 
and manipulated by the child himself according to his needs and free 
choice, guided from within, from the successive, sensitive periods. They 
do not isolate the child from the unlimited riches of the environment, 
they rather offera “key” to those riches. These materials reflect a 


hidden order which helps him orient himself to his surroundings, at 
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first physical then cultural. They do not aim at helping a teacher teach, 

illustrate or explain his verbal teaching as didactic apparatus is meant 
to do. But the material aims at helping the child use all the treasures 
and conquests of human culture and knowledge to develop himself 
as a human being in his humanity and by means of his own personal 
activity. 

; The adult's oe in a Montessori House of Children is to 
establish constructive contact between the child and the means of 
development. The Montessori Material for 2-1/2 to 6 years old children : 
is divided into four main groups : 

1. Exercises of Practical life 
2. Sensorial 

3. Mathematics 

4, Language 


ip Exercises of Practical Life 


Visitors to Montessori Schools are caretimies surprised to see 
children sweeping the floor, polishing brass or dusting. The fact is 
that no other occupation that could be undertaken by children of <5 
-years could be more important for their physical, mental and moral 
-development than these exercises of practical life.. These help the child 
coordinate his movements and lay the foundation for the integration. of 
his personality. They provide opportunity for ‘synthetic movements’, 
that is movements ordered and directed by the mind to an intelligible 
Movement-Mind-Will become integrated through so simple an 


purpose. 
activity as sweeping the floor. 
There are three groups in these exercises :— 
a. Care of the child’s own person 
b. Care of the environment 


c. Lessons of grace and courtesy 
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2. The Sensorial Materials 


The new-born baby. starts life with no more ideas in its head than 


a new-born puppy: And yet, within a short space of 3 or 4 years every 
normal child will have in his mind a store of such notions as softness, 
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hardness, height, length, colour, goodness, and badness—menta| 
concepts which no dog could acquire though he lives a 100 years. 

Whence this difference ? The child must possess within himself 
a Capacity of abstracting or taking off from particular things their 
essential qualities. It is certain that we get our ideas of smoothness 
from smooth objects, of roughness from rough objects and of squareness 
from square objects and so on. So Montessori deliberately set about 
trying to help the child to make these abstractions more easily and 
more accurately. This is the main purpose of the sensorial] materials, 
each of whichis designed to help the child’s mind to focus on some 
particular quality. Thus the long stairs touch the idea of Jength, the 
pink tower of size, the colour tablets, colour. This is achieved by 
“isolation of stimulus’. The long stairs are all the same colour, the 
same breadth and width, made of the same kind of wood and vary only 
in “length”. Asa consequence, the child’s mind becomes “physically”? 
blind to any other quality except that of length in the rods and further- 
more the child does activities with these rods with teference to this 
quality of length. 

The same is true of all Other sensorial materials, For example, 
colour tablets are made of the same size, the Same weight, and the same 
Shape and differ only in the one. quality of colour. This quality becomes 
the centre of the child’s attention. - 

The function of the Montessori Material is not to present the child 
with new impressions (of size, Shape, co’our etc.) but to bring order 


helping the children’s minds to do more efficiently and more easily what 
their mind would do in any Case, : | 


The whole process of abstraction takes Place through gradual dis- 
carding of matter until only the abstract idea is left, which is the imma- 
terialentity. In this process we have the following stages : 

— We start with a material object like a cup 

— We havea sensation of that Cup just as long as we look at it, 


or touch it. When the cup is taken away, then with jt goes 
the sensation. But something remains. 
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= — The mental image of the cup remains. Ne es 

é Finally from the mental image there is drawn -off, .or 
3 abstracted 

— The pose idea of a cup. 
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_The. mathematics materials follow. ee same. lay of aid 
abstraction. | 

: We give into the hands of the child in concrete fae she: pechnal 
: system in beads, bars, squares and cubes. 

= Children of 4-6 years do all the four main operations-addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division. _ oe 


4. Language 


The language aaiedal gives to the child’ s ‘Sands in saterial cass 
something. as abstract as the sounds of a. language. co. 
. All the materials help the child become.conscious of what me has 
| aiready, absorbed unconsciously in his very .early childhood. 
: retest. We.can guess how scientifically the Montessori Method is built up» 


Seeds: Bf) shih 


The whole forms a wonderful unity, a.harmonious whole. 2) 
When all the three conditions—the prepared adult, ne prepared 

environment and the meansof development: are given, we can ‘surely 

expect that a child is helped to-develop his capacities in’ an.all- 

- round way. ae 

There aré some very typical Afbnieasori terms. ee 

—. Constructor of man Plage 

— Deviated child—deviation of a. child? s vital -energies-from their 
normal constructive channels. ; a 

— Normalized child . « AOE 2 

— Laws of development 

— Time-table of development 

— Sensitive periods of order, or co-ordination of movement, of languaze, 
of sense impressions | | 

— Absorbent mind 
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— Means of development 

— Prepared adult 

— Prepared environment 

— Following the child 

— Learning from the child—observation as a help to see the child a 
learn his needs, qualities, powers 

— The child is in course of development 

— Work, the child’s work 

— Adults’ work—work to accomplish external aim, change in tl 
environment 

— Child’s work to create the man that is to be 


Some Problems 


Some draw backs of a genuine Montessori environment in poo 
countries are 
— Limited number of children in a group needed 
— Big spacious rooms needed 
— The Montessori Material is very costly and needs -space for display 
great care and maintenance. ek a os 
So to apply the Montessori Method in all its. ‘Integrity in < 
poverty area may be next to impossible. Yet this does. not meat 


that the Montessori method is only for rich people and rick 
countries. © 


If the teacher is animated by the Montessori Spirit and if she has 
understood the aim of the Montessori Material, she_will find means 
and ways, using local things available. As far as Possible she will apply 
Montessori insights and principles in her dealings with children. Once 
the adult/teacher considers himself/herself as the servant of the child’s 
Own self-development then the rest will follow.« Oncé the adult has a 
changed attitude towards the child and knows the real needs of the 
child he/she can’t but do all that is possible toprovide for the child’s 
developmental needs. His/her love for the child wil] take a concrete form 
and not just remain on the level of the ideals. | 

There are a great variety of methods, ideologies and approaches 
in the field of preschool education. Each one has its merits and demerits 
but none of the methods will do any lasting good to the true development 
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of the child if the basic attitude toward the child is missing in the adult, 
namely the attitude of dedication, of awe and wonder, of love and 
Service. The core of the Montessori Method is applicable to all 
methods—namely a changed attitude towards the child, bringing about 
a new relationship between the adult and the child, a relationship not of 
‘domination but of service, humility and love. 
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Mobile Preschool Training for Rural 
Women 


Nirmala Purandare* 
Introduction 


Itis now widely accepted that Jack of nursery school facilities in 
rural India is a long-standing and acutely felt need. While working 
in rural Maharashtia through the ‘‘Investment In Man” Trust which has 
operated in Haveli and Sirur Talukas of Pune district since 1976, it was 
observed that the drop-out rate of students at the primary and secondary 
level was very high in rural areas. There are many reasons for this, such 
as long distances from school, poverty and ignorance, but an important : 
reason is that the value of education is not inculcated in the minds of 
either children or their parents at the preschool stage in rural areas. 


Vanasthali Rural Development Centre 


To tackle this problem more decisively, the Vanasthali Rural 
Development Centre (V.R.D.C.) was established as a registered body in 
December 1981 by a few like-minded social workers. The aims and 
objectives of V.R-D.C. are as follows: 


— To promote preprimary education in rural Maharashtra by 
starting balwadis in as many villages as possible, 

-— To train rural girls and women at Taluka towns to run balwadis 
in their own or nearby villages. 


Bs 


*Mrs. Nirmala Purandare is President of Vanasthali Rural Development Centre 
at Pune. 
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To enable balwadi teachers to also function as multi-purpose 
workers, so that the value of education, family — planning, 
population education, nutrition, health and child care is also 
communicated to rural parents. through home visits and/or 
monthly parents’ meetings. 

To improve the quality and efficiency of rural balwadi teachers 
by organising enrichment programmes through holiday camps. 

To publish a bi-monthly journal to furnish the rural woman 
with the latest information and to provide to her an opport- 
unity to write about her experiences and an outlet for her 
talents. 

To provide hostel facilities to rural school children who have 
to commute long distances from the interior or attend secondary 
schools in the bigger villages, to help to save their energies for 


their studies. 


With these objectives in mind N.R.D.C. has started its activities 


in rural areas with the slogan ‘‘A balwadi in every village’ and so far 
70 balwadis have already been established. 


Children ina village balwadi giving a performance 
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A New Approach to Training 


Experience showed that there are many difficulties in getting city- 
based teachers to work in rural areas, as they have to face difficult 
living conditions. problems in adapting to rural environment and. 
insufficient salaries. We; therefore, decided to try an innovative approach 
to education by organizing preprimary teachers’ training courses at 
Taluka level for the partially- educated girls and women with a minimum 
of ig or 9th std. education, who were living in the nearby villages. 

Thus. education was taken to the doorsteps of these partially 
educated girls who were also looking for an outlet for their talents 
outside the four walls of their homes and wished to further their own 
development. Some of them were also victims of ill-treatment at 
the hands of their husbands or in-laws or condemned by society for 
socio-cultural reasons. The training courses in their Talukas offered 
them an opportunity to attain both self-reliance and self-respect. 

_ Further, realizing that it may not be possible for rural girls and 
women to leave their homes and children for a long period, it was 
decided to condense the regular preprimary teachers’ training 
course (usually one year’s duration after S.S C.) to a six-months course. 

The syllabus was prepared with the help of the Principal of the 
‘Preprimary Teachers’ Training College, Pune which is part of the 
renowned Hingne Stree Shikshan Sanstha of Pune. 


Craracteristics of the Training Programme 


The salient features of this approach to preschool teacher training 
are as follows: 

1. Itis a mobile programme moving from one Taluka to another, 
wherever it is possible to organize a training course and where 
there is good participation from local authorities such as 
Zilla Parishads, Taluka Panchayats and Gram Panchayats and 
local leaders, teachers and Municipal Councillors. 

2. It is not conducted in cities but at Taluka towns so that 
women from villages can take advantage of it. In fact, city 

~~ © girls are not given admission to these courses except in special 


Cases. 
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Trainees demonstrating their skills with children 


i 
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On completion of training, the trainees are encouraged and 
helped to start a balwadi in their respective village with the 
co-operation of local people, Grampanchayats and primary 
school teachers. In fact, the training includes some lectures 
on how to enlist the cooperation of local people for starting 
a balwadi. 

The normal one-year duration course content is condensed 
to six months for the convenience of the trainees. However, 
much emphasis is given to practical training and working 
in the balwadis, which is an essential part of the training. 
The minimum qualification for admission in these courses is 
relaxed from S.S.C. to 8th/9th Std. to suit the many partially- 
educated rural girls with an aptitude for such work. The 
required age of the candidate is 18 to 25 years. 

At the end of each course a valedictory function is held to 
demonstrate results to the community, the parents of the 
girls, the members of Taluka Panchayats, the local school 
teachers, authorities from the Zilla Parishad, local M.L.A.’s. 
and state government officials. The visible changes in the 
trainees’ personality indicate the training. An exhibition of 
the articles prepared by the children out of materials like clay, 
paper and cloth is organised on the occasion. Articles and 
equipment prepared by the trainees for use in balwadis are 
also exhibited. It is observed that the visitors are impressed 
and show keen interest to see how the children participate in 
the practicals, without fear or shyness. This function helps 
to create a favourable attitude towards the training and the 
balwadis. | 

The course curriculum aims at preparing not just a balwadi 
teacher but a multi-purpose social worker in the village. So 
the trainee is properly oriented to contact the parents of the 
children and talk to them on matters like nutrition, hygiene, 
child-care, population education, family planning and kitchen 
gardening. They are also given training in tailoring, which 
they in turn can teach to the village women. The balwadi 


teacher thus can become a change agent in the social and 
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cultural life of the village. At the beginning the girls are 
shy and diffident, but after the training programme they are 
confident about what they can do with little children, and are 
able to address a gathering with confidence and improved self- 
esteem, 

8. During summer and autumn (Deepavali) vacations, enrichment 
courses of about 16 days’ duration are held in cities for the 
trained balwadi teachers. The objective of these refresher 
courses is to bring them up-to-date, acquaint them with new 
techniques and skills in preprimary education and to expose 
them to city life and various institutions for women and 
children. Lectures and discussions on various important 
subjects are arranged in these camps. All the girls have to 
participate in group discussions. In every camp 100 to 125 
women participate. All of them are either balwadi teachers 
or trainees, a mixed group. On the last day of the camp, group 
discussions on evaluation are held. The suggestions in these 
meetings help us to organize our next camp. 


‘TVanasthali Varta’ — the Bi-monthly Journal 


In the village, girls do not get in sufficient reading material, some- 
times not even daily newspapers. V.R.D.C. publishes a bi-monthly 
journal for them. We encourage them to write articles, songs, stories 
and record their experiences in ‘“‘Varta’”’. Reading “Varta”’ in their 
balwadis and in parents’ meetings can help to establish better contacts 
and develop good understanding with the parents in particular and with 
the community at large. A variety of subjects is handled in this journal, 
such as social legisletions for women, dowry problems, saving of fuel, 


superstitions, the value of education, hygiene, development of small-scale 
industries, health and nutrition. 


Who are the Trainers in the Mobile Courses? 


It is needless to.emphasize that the organisation and training of 
these courses must be in competent hands. We, therefore, try to get 
teachers who are B.A., B. Ed. with Preprimary or D. Ed. qualifications 
who are willing to work in different Talukas. Most of the District 
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headquarters have B. Ed. and D. Ed. colleges. If this new opportunity 
is to be extended, special planning to get qualified teachers to work for 
rural women at Taluka level is needed. 

Our first six months’ course was organized in Shirur Taluka (Dist. 
Pune) for a batch of 30 girls and women in 1979. It was very well receiv- 
ed and there was a demand for three more courses at Shirur. Following 
these, more Talukas were covered. These include Taluka Khandala 
(Dist. Satara), Taluka Haveli (Dist. Pune), Taluka Thane (Dist. Thane), 
Taluka Parner (Dist. Ahmednagar). So far 11 courses have been com- 
pleted and about 300 girls and women have been trained. About 70 
women have been employed in new balwadis started by V.R.D.C, in 
various villages and over 100 have been employed by other voluntary 
organizations and Gram Panchayats in the districts mentioned above. 


The Socio-Economic Background of the women 

Most of these girls come from lower-income groups facing financial 
difficulties. Most of the other members of their families are small farmers, 
‘daily-wage workers, construction workers On roads, milkmen, or in 
family. and traditional professions like shoe-making, carpentry, earthen- 
ware, bidi-making or priesthood with low earnings. 

- For six months, the girls have to attend the course travelling every, 
‘day by bus, truck or even walking to the Taluka town where the course 
is organized. They go back in the evening, sometimes late because of 
Jack of regular transport. They bring lunch-boxes with them. If necessary 
a modest hostel facility is provided. 

Financial Resources 

This is an experimental project. The feebback from our experience 
the enthusiasm of the trainees and trained teachers now working in the 
villages is very encouraging. V.R.D.C. runs all its activities on public 
donations. We are happy to say that seeing the good results of the 
training course the Raigad and Ahmednagar Zilla’ Parishads have 
donated a sum of Rs. 10,000/-each to V.R.D.C. A fee of Rs. 16/-per 
month per student is charged in the training course as discipline. But 
we do not charge fees in balwadis because in most of the villages people 


are not used to paying fees. 
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Some Visible Changes 


The following is a sample of remarks made by parents: 

— Qur child has become more open-minded and eager to learn, 

— The child has learnt cleanliness habits. 

— Eating his/her tiffin in time with others in the balwadi is good 
for his/her health. 

— The health of the children has improved, 

— The child is not afraid or shy of going to the balwadi, but 
on the contrary, insists on putting on clean clothes, cutting 
nails and combing hair. 

— The child can develop a sense of co-operation and team spirit. 


A trainee says: 


“1 could study only up to 8th Std. in my village. My parents 
did not dare and could not afford to send me to the nearby 
village for further education. According to custom, I got 
married at the age of 15 years. T ill my marriage and even 
after it, 1 led a life which had nothing worth mentioning. The 
days would come and go for me. They did not matter. One 
fine day I got the news about the preschool teachers’ training 
course in our Taluka, I was thrilled and decided that whatever 
the difficulties that confront me, I would do this course,.and 
I did. When I got my certificate in hand at the age of 32 ah 
was full of confidence that I would be able to do something in 
my own village and be able to earn on my own, Today Iam 
experiencing the effect of my training, working ina nearby 
balwadi. Now I can contact people to solye my difficulties. How 
proud I was to talk on the radio in an interview taken in my 
balwadi\”’ 


A village school teacher says: 
— “The children who come to the Ist Std. in our school after 
attending a balwadi, show a marked difference in their habits 
and attitudes. Our task of teaching ihem becomes much euae 


They are free from fear, eager to answer questions, and more 
active in social activities.” 
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Conclusion 


This is a brief account of V.R.D.C.’s innovative programme of 
mobile training courses at Taluka level for balwadi teachers. V.R.D.C. 
has worked on it in Pune, Satara, Nagar, Raigad and Thane districts. 
Some private voluntary organizations like “Investment in Man Trust”; 
Rotary and Lions Clubs have also extended help to these efforts. 
V.R.D.C. believes that with the help of educational organizations, Zilla 
Parishads and Taluka Panchayats this project can become a movement. 

The slogan, “Every village must have a balwadi’’ has a special 
significance in the context of the self-sufficient village of Gandhi’s dreams. 
Village balwadis have a vital role to play in the multi-dimensional and 
multi-purpose village nexus. Governmental, semi-dimensional and 
voluntary organizations are striving to ensure socio-economic progress 
in the villages, where indeed lives the vast population of our sub-con- 
tinent. The balwadi too has a role to play. 
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Training For Integrated Day-Care At 
Mobile Creches 


Mina Swaminathan* 


Definition 


The concept of day-care here refers to full day-care and education 
of children from birth onwards of working women belonging to low- 
income groups. Day-care, SO defined, extends for the whole day or at | 
least for the normal working hours of the mother; it integrates health, 
education, nutrition, recreation and community work; it is comprehen- 
sive, dealing according to need with children of all age groups, divided 
for convenience into creche (0—3) balwadi (3—6) and non-formal (6+) 
and with the family (adults). In certain circumstances, such as that of 
migratory labour, children are unable to attend regular primary school 
and hence elements of formal primary education have to be provided 
for children who are 6+, However, it is recognised that this need not 
be provided in all cases. : 

The day-care worker has to combine in herself, to some extent, the 
roles of substitute parent, caretaker, preschool and “primary teacher, 
health worker, paramedic, nutritionist, recreation leader, adult educator, 
social worker and community organiser. The training programme at 
Mobile Creches attempts to answer this need. 


Origin and History 
The training programme, as itis at present, is the outcome of a 


slow process of evolution. It began as a simple attempt to orient 
untrained young women to perform some of the roles mentioned above. 


*Mrs. Mina Swaminathan was the erstwhile Director of Programme and Training 
at Mobile Creches, Delhi. 
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Emphasis from the beginning was on attempts to find solutions to 
problems, trying them out and learning by experience, calling in technical 
help as and when needed from specialists. The early training consisted 
of group problem-solving sessions at which organisers and workers 
jointly hammered out solutions. From the beginning the training was 
pragmatic and multi-disciplinary. Workshop sessions were introduced 
to provide practical experience, discuss theory and create materials. 


From this beginuing gradually the content, format and schedule has been 
systematised to the present level. 


Nature and Duration of Training 


The course is an on-the-job apprenticeship/internship type training 
based on the principle of ‘Earn while you learn’. All training is on 


Infants in their cradles—at a Mobile Creche 
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Active Preschoolers at a Mobile Creche 
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the job and trainees are considered to be workers contributing to the 


programme of day-care. 


The duration of training is two years at least, following Class X or 


equivalent, which can be extended up to three years at the discretion 
of the agency since the aim is to develop competent day-care workers 


in time and not to pass or fail individuals according to a given standard. 


Characteristics of the Training Programme 


The model of on-the-job training is unique in the following ways: 


@ 
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The training is competency-based. The objectives are the 
acquisition of skills for working with children (and families) 


and the worker is judged by standards of practical performance 


which reflect both skills and attitudes. 


~The method is experiential, pragmatic, inductive and participa- 


tory. It is based on the belief that skills are acquired by practice 


and not by being told about them, even through the best 


audio-visual media or electronic teaching techniques. 


The duration is two to three years. This is based on the ee 
that internalisation of values/standards and attitudes which 


underlie skills take time. It is also related to the fact that 


trainees are working, and while they are on the job, only 
limited time can be spared for the theoretical aspects of 
training, which therefore have to be spread out. 


There is a 10% correspondence between trainers and supervisors. 


All trainers are also supervisors responsible for programme 


implementation. All supervisors are also trainers responsible 
for guiding new workers. 

The more skilled teach iess skilled atevery level. In a sense, 
all workers are field trainers and all are learners. A woftket 
with one year’s experience may be teaching a newcomer, and 
also learning from another with five years’ experience. Teach- 
ing is by demonstration, role modelling and personal guidance, 
while learning is by observation, imitation and practice. 

Trainers are practitioners, The educational qualifications of 


the trainers/supervisors vary considerably; however, a mini- 
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mum of five years’ field experience is considered an essential 
qualification for each one. 


(7) Theory is taught only in relation to practice, 


(8) 


A prerequisite for this model is the existence of a network of 


field centres for supervised placement. 


Stage of Training 


The training programme goes through the following stages in all 
; cases, though the time taken by any individual trainee to traverse each 


may vary: 


(1) Orientation based on personal observation of field programme. 


(3) 


(4) 


: (5) 


(6) 


During this period routine tasks are carried out by trainees 
and some theoretical orientation is also given. 3 


Supervised practical experience.—This is the most important 
aspect of skill acquisition. Demonstration by experienced 
practitioners, followed by repeated practice under close 
supervision, is the pattern. 

Awareness of rationale,—introduction to theory is done 
through problems which enable theory to be drawn from and 
linked to everyday experience and provide the rationale for 
the programme and activities. The method is usually group 


discussion. 

Self-study is through assignments which may include reading, 
survey, recording and finding out answers to questions. 
Practical exercises. These include finding, making and using 
various materials and aids; group exercises in devising mate- 
rials and activities; group exercises in building up team work, 
cooperation and solidarity; organising community pro- 
grammes. 

Internship. During this period, trainees plan and carry out 
programmes independently which are subsequently evaluated 
by supervisors. The actual scheduling is flexible. In theore- 
tical terms, these stages can be designated as follows: 

(a) Orientation 


(hb) Experience 
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(c) Conceptualisation and internalisation 


Content and Schedule 


For convenience the content has been divided into units as follows: 

— Infant care 

— Preschool education 

— Nen-formal education* 

— Health, hygiene and nutrition** 

— Administration and community work 

— Adult education.* 

The actual scheduling is flexible and may vary from individual to 
individual, depending upon attendance at workshops and ability to 
complete the assignments. A check-list of skills is provided for each 


unit, and the trainee is expected to acquire these as a minimum. 


Normally each unit except Unit 4 is completed in three months time, 
while Unit 4 takes six months. However, if a trainee 1s unable to 
perform all the tasks, more time is given and the trainee tested after a 
further three months. There are hence no failures as such, but some 
people may take much longer than others to acquire the minimum skills. 


Evaluation 


The final evaluation is done by a committee including both external 
specialists and supervisors/trainers. The rating is on a five-point scale 
and consists of 50 marks for observation of work in the field, 20 marks 
for internal assessment (based on records of work done, assignments, 
and completion of skills on check-list), 15 marks for a written examina- 
tion and 15 marks for a viva voce. Internal assessment includes self- 
evaluation in the course of the year, informal evaluation by peers, 
children and parents and systematic evaluation by trainers/supervisors. 


* Optional. To be taken in cases where there is need for such a programme. 
** This unit is lengthy and normally takes twice the amount of time that other 
units take. . 
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Issues and Problems in Training 
Teachers in the Progressive Method 


Prerana Mohite* 


Introduction 


There is wide-spread agreement thatteachers are important for 
both educational and economic reasons. This is especially so for 
developing countries where many adults remain illiterate, educational 
resources are in short supply and Governments are investing heavily in 
education. While the essentiality of an effective teacher’s training enjoys 
universal assent, the same agreement is not forthcoming in answer to 
the most crucial question, namely, “‘What do we expect from teachers 
in a given setting ?”’ High quality of training has meant different things 
at different times and expectations range overa wide spectrum. In this 
paper, I plan to restrict myself to the topic—‘Issues and Problems’. 


Presentation ofissues and problems may sound a rather negativistic 
view of training programmes in progressive philosophy. However, I must 
caution at the outset that this is more to keep within the boundaries of 
the topic given. The strengths of these training programmes are well- 
known and need no elaboration at this juncture. I also do not claim 
finality or originality of ideas. They are derived from the theoretical 
discussions of professionals, empirical evidence and personal observations. 


What is the Progressive Philosophy ? 


The progressive philosophy of preschool is mainly child- centered 


*Mrs. Prerana Mohite is Lecturer in the Department of Child Development, 
Faculty of Home Science, M.S. University of Baroda, Baroda. 
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and development oriented. It aims to foster a harmonious development 
of the child, his physical well-being, his social development and the 
development of his intellect, learning through play. Exploration, disco- 
very, experimentation and observation are its core components. While 
the programme content varies from class to class, certain basic principles 
remain the same. These can be summarised as follows: 
1. The programme takes into account the developmental level of 
the child. Only such learning experiences are introduced for 
which the child is ready. 


2. The programme is flexible in order to serve the needs and 
interests of the children. 


3. The programme is balanced between individual and group 
activities, 


4. The Programme maintains a balance between free and guided 


activities. 
5. The programme alternates between active and quiet play. 
The programme is functional and meaning ful. 


7. The programme is so drawn that it satisfies the needs of the 
individual child as well as of the group. 


8. The programme revolves around concrete Jirst-hand experiences. 


Understanding, learning, application and implementation of such 
principles clearly require a teacher to be trained in the core components 
of child development. The training programmes naturally aim at 
imparting the knowledge and techniques required to runa programme 
based on the progressive approach. The crucial questions are: do the 
teachers carry out the philosophy with allits principles? And if not, 
which are the areas where teachers find difficulties or show lack of 
understanding and insights? In the final analysis a good training prog- 
ramme can be best evaluated only in an actual classroom and what 
happens there. When the training is smoothly linked to desired outcomes, 


then the goals have been met. When there are gaps in this link, they 
become the issues which demand attention This is an attempt to present 


and discuss some of the most relevant issues. The perspective is of what 
happens in the actual classroom and how it reflects the inadequacies or 
limitations ‘of the training programmes. 
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Before I go on to the specific issues, I must draw attention to the 
fact that in India there are very few training programmes that specialize 
in training teachers for the progressive philosophy. Mostly, it is the 
Child Development Departments of Universities and some Teachers 
Training Colleges as well as a few Government institutions which are in- 
volved in such training. Most of the remaining teachers training colleges 
and institutions train teachers in Montessori or eclectic approaches. A 
teacher trained in the progressive philosophy therefore, on entering the 
field, finds as her colleagues teachers who are not all necessarily trained 
in the progressive approach. Besides, the actual working conditions are 
far from ideal. This, then, is the scene where she has to apply the 
approach as best as she can. Whether she will be able to use her training 
to bring about the desired outcomes will determine the adequacy of the 
training she has undergone. Obviously the link is not smooth. There are 
lacune which I term as “‘Issues’’ and present here. 


Issues and Problems 


The main issues can be summarized as follows: 


The degree of freedom 
Ability to be self-generating. 


1. The ‘‘whole child’ phenomenon. 

2. Formal learning—if, when and how ? 
3. Learning through play. 

4. Conversing with children 

5. Individualization 

6. Planning 

Ls 

8. 


1. The whole child phenomenon 


One of the most desirable features of the progressive model is its 
concern with the ‘‘total child’’. It is a child-centered model which 
aims at all-round development of the child. But when one observes 
teachers at work one might well have reservations on this ground. 
Quite often, the all-round development ofa child is not really taking 
place. We have schools where the atmosphere is free, unrestricted and 
happy and where there is acceptance and appreciation of children. The 
teacher is a friendly, non-threatening adult. In such a setting, quite 
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often one important dimension is missing. The extent to which a teacher’s 
positive response can promote competence as well as thinking proces® 
needs to be studied. The teacher’s friendly responses may contribute 
to meet the socio-emotional needs of children but they do not necessarily 
stimulate his intellectual abilities. The development of the “‘whole 
child” is lacking to the extent to which such a situation ‘persists. On 
the other hand, with the advent and increased acceptance of Piagetian 
theorys some teachers clearly over-emphasize the learning of concepts 
of colour, shape, size, conservation, numbers and so on. While promot- 
ing these certainly forms an integral part of the progressive philosophy, 
“what is of concern is the lack of proper interlinking of developments 
and the need for providing a programme where harmonious development 
can take place. Interactions, activities and experiences do not always 
reflect the aim of inter-linking all the areas of development, focusing 
upon the “‘total child’. 

Further, one important channel of reaching out to the child is 
through parents. In fact, parent involvement isa crucial aspect of the 
progressive philosophy. Unfortunately, one observes that quite often 
“parent involvement”’ gets reduced to formal and superficial parent educa- 
tion programmes where parents are lectured upon ““How to discipline a 
child’ or ““How to provide a child with a well-balanced diet’ and so on. 
The school, however efficient, cannot stimulate optimum development 
in children unless it works in close collaboration with parents. Very few 
schools can claim such involvement and hence very few can claim to 
reach out to the whole child. 


2. Formal learning—if, why and how 2 


With the gradual shift in “‘learning’’ being emphasized and 
pressures for formal schooling built up, there has been a gradual but 
definite shift of emphasis to formal learning. Teachers of the progressive 
school seemto handle this pressure in one of the two major ways. On 
the one hand we have a group of teachers who quietly (though not 
happily) succumb to these pressures and start teaching in the traditional 
formal-way ; on the other hand, we have a group of teachers who simply 
refuse to “‘teach‘’. Neither is an ideal solution to the problem. The best 
would be for a teacher to teach children to learn to read and write using 
“play way” methods. Unfortunately, very few teachers demonstrate 
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innovative and informal ways to impart ‘formal learning’. This 
should become the concern of a teacher educator. 


3. Learning through play 


The pressures for formal learning can be most effectively met if a 
teacher utilizes play for learning. The emphasis on play is acentral 
core of the progressive tradition. It serves as an avenue of sensori- 
motor exercise, catharsis, free expression and learning. If we take a 
close look at the play aspect of a progressive classroom we may realise 
that it is not fully exploited. Play has to serve recreational as well 
as educational purposes. An example will probably make the point more 
effectively. | 

A 4 year old is making a tower of eight blocks. He makes it, lets 
it fall, laughs and makes it again. The teacher enters the scene and says 
“That’s a lovely tower you are making. Do you want to count how many 
blocks are there ?”’ The boy pays no attention. The teacher starts count- 
ing ‘‘one, two...’’. The boy interrupts and says, ‘‘They are eight’, pushes 
the tower and laughs. ‘as 

‘The example shows that any material has an educatio 
only up to a certain point. Once the child learns certain concepts 
through any material, he still plays with it for the sheer fun of it. It 
is very important for a teacher to know this and use the same material 
fora variety of play and purposes. How far the teacher is able to 
use play for a variety of purposes, including formal learning, is of 
utmost importance. Good programmes and good teachers carefully, 
consciously, confront children with the most possible forms of play. 
Young children need to play not merely for amusement but in response 
to provocative stimulation. They must be made to ‘‘play out’’, sorting 
out, trying out, in response to a rich stream of mind and body-stretching 
experiences flowing into them. Exploration is of immense value but a 
child cannot go on exploring all the time. Fun is needed but one can't 
aim at mere “amusement”. Play for learning, discovering, exploring, 
expressing...I doubt if the teachers utilize play as they should. 


nal value 


4. Conversing with children 


Language is the backbone of any programme, more so of the 


progressive level. The role of verbal as well as non-verbal interaction 
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is very crucial in a progressive model. A lot depends on a teacher’s 
ability to stimulate and enrich the language competencies of children. 
conveisation provides the natural content of language development and 
the child learns through exploring his world in interaction with other — 
people. The quality of language learning is dependent on what the 
participants contribute to the interaction and particularly on the way 
adults develop and extend children’s contributions. Although the child’s 
earliest contributions are extremely rudimentary, they permit the 
teacher to build around them and thus to provide the framework within 
which the child can learn by taking part in the interaction. The role 
of a nursery school teacher in developing children’s language and in 
helping each child to be a comprehending, thinking, questioning, 
communicating person, capable of socially meaningful actions, thus 
revolves around providing meaningful interaction. Enriched language 
experiences, therefore, are at the heart of the progressive philosophy. In 
fact, they are interwoven in each and every experience planned. 
When we peep into what actually happens, the quality of interaction 
leaves much to be desired. The conversations are most of the time in 
the form “directives”, “‘information’’, “approval”? and usually “‘teacher- 
directed”. A few actual examples may serve to illustrate the point. 

Teacher : (picture of a pigeon on the board) Look at this pigeon, 

what is its colour ? 

Child A: What is it doing ? 

Teacher : You tell me but before that let’s see its colour. 

Child B_ : A pigeon comes to my house. I have its feather. 

Teacher : Really ? How nice. Do you remember the colour of the 

feather ? 


Child A: But what is the pigeon doing? 

Teacher: It used to carry messages in the past. 

And the conversation thus carries on back and forth but there is 
no link between the child’s and the teacher’s responses. Similarly, 
though the topic is of interest to the children, the content of the talk 
is not meaningful or interesting to the child. It shows the teacher’s 
awareness to impart information rather than talk of other aspects. 
The quantity of talking is much more by the teacher than children. The 
questions asked by the teacher are not thought-provoklng. The whole 
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conversation seems “pre-planned” rather than ‘“‘spontaneous.” Her 
answers are more based on her own interest rather than the children’s. 

Besides the lack of creativity and spontaneity in interaction, 
teachers deem to converse with children only during ‘“‘Story-song 
period”, ‘Show and tell period’? or ‘‘Project period’’. The rest of the 
time, she only seems to use language “‘to manage” the order. Many 
schools/teachers plan “‘Language period’’ where they aiin at promoting 
children’s language while failing to utilize their whole day with the 
children! While there is nothing wrong in planning specialized language 
experiences, they cannot be planned in segments but must be integrated 
into the total programme. As a whole, critical evaluation of the teacher’s 
role in language development leads one to conclude that conscious 


cfforts are needed to train teachers to learn techniques of meaningfully 
‘conversing’ with children. 


5. Individualization 


Catering to individual differences and tailoring a programme to 
fit these differences is one of the major lessons that a teacher of the 
progressive tradition learns. A good teacher has a series of sharp, 
individual portraits etched in her mind. Then this personal information 
must be put to work. Knowing individuals is not an academic exercise; 
it provides the data for tailoring a programme to each and every child. 
Based on observations of some teachers, I get the impression that some 
teachers seem to mean “‘individual attention’? when they say “individua- 
lization”. Individualization means knowing each child, his development, 
his past, his present status and then building up a programme for him, 
She is not to see youngsters en masse. A good progressive classroom 
cannot be tailored to fit ‘‘almost all’? the children—it must be right for 
each one. There can’t be uniform learning requirements. We see that 
teachers most of the time plan experiences and activities that are same 
for all; there is neither variation nor gradation. The necds of each child 


are not imbibed in planning. implementation or evaluation. This has 
clear implications for a teacher educator. 


6. Planning 


A good lesson plan that aims at the needs of each child, with clear- 
specific objectives, is a prerequisite of a good programme. The appar 
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ently chaotic and unstructured environment of a Pree school 
reflects considerable planning and flexibility. ee = 

Observations indicate that while teachers show good insight in 
planning specific activities and experiences, these do not have individual 
children as the focus. There is a lack of continuity between what the 
children have done previously, what they are doing and what they will 
do in the future. The planning often suffers from redundancy in activi- 
ties and experiences becoming too mechanical to be meaningful. 

The plan also lacks flexibility, integration and originality, the 
opportunity for children to learn concepts and skills naturally through 
their experiences and activities so that concepts are connected with 
experience and skills are connected with their use. Though in theory 
teachers understand that they could achieve multiple objectives through 
a single activity, when they describe their specific objectives, their 
awareness of possibilities are limited. They tend to SEs a specific 
Cognitive objective. a vague manipulative objective- -such as ‘give practice 
in drawing” -and to omit possible verbal, social and emotional objectives. 
We should be concerned about these omissions in teachers’ statements 
of their aims because we feel that explicit awareness of objectives is a 
necessary precondition for the concentrated, systematic attention to each 
aspect of the children’s development which should characterize a well- 
planned learning situation. 

Sequencing the concepts and skills from simple to complex is miss- 
ing too. Needless to say, all these are reflected in actual practice. 
Even when teachers are clear about the objectives of their “‘long- 
term’ and “‘short term’’ planning goals they are less clear about what they 
expect children to achieve in eacharea. The objectives are not very clearly 
specified. e.g. Language activities are quite often aimed at “‘promoting 
speech fluency and good speech habits”. This goal lacks explicitness. This 
vagueness is even more evident in science and language activities. Very 
few teachers are able to mention activities designed to help children 
learn to express sequence or relationship. : 

While the teachers are able toselect suitable activities and materials 
for specific components, they can mention only a few activities which 
would require the children to use something they already had learned 


in order to do something else. There is a repetitive rather than a 
progressive quality to their plan. , 
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Very few teachers are able to use their observations of the children 
for planning. Even when the teachers observe children, they are not 
always clear as to how to use this information. In short, although a 
majority of the teachers understand the principles of planning, many of 
them cannot translate. these principles into varied and progressively 
more difficult activities. I feel that teachers need more practice prepar- 
ing plans during their training; they need to be more clear and precise 
about developmental objectives in all areas, more aware of the many 
possibilities for reinforcement and integration and more able to introduce 
variety and sequence into children’s activities. pe 


7. The degree of structure and freedom 


While a Montessori programme is designed to be implemented in a 
well- organized structured environment and the free school advocates 
complete freedom and no degree of structure, the progressive tradition 
aims to strike a balance between the two. It is to be neither too 
structured nor too laissezfaire. This is no easy task. Its freedom is a 
democratic freedom which can be best enjoyed within certain boundaries. 
Teachers are not always clear asto how much freedom and of what 
kind. This results in inconsistent handling and disciplining. There 
are times when the pendulum leans either to the side of anarchy or 
toward strict disciplining. There have to be rules but not arbitrary, 
there are to be punishments but not “‘cruel’. Often a teacher fails to 
decide what behaviour can be allowed and what behav;our has to be 
controlled. The training programme must provide clear directions 
backed by the right kind of techniques, for a lack of balance can defeat 
the very purpose of the philosophy. e 


8. Ability to be self-generating 


A very important objective of any training course is to give the 
teachers the desire and the ability to continue to learn after their training. 
At the rate at which new knowledge about child development is increas- 
ing, it becomes imperative for a teacher to keep herself abreast of the 
recent trends and theories and change her practices accordingly. 
Critical practice in self-assessment should be made part of the training 


programme. 
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Coucluding Comments 


On the basis of the discussion so far, emerge certain characteristics 
which most definitely belong to a teacher of the progressive tradition. 
Some of these are, flexibility, rich general knowledge, sensitivity, 
observational ability and openness. The training programme must 
identify clearly the competencies specially required of a teacher, ways 
of developing these and finally evaluating the training programme in 
terms of the competencies that a teacher has really imbibed. 

The major questions to be raised are: 

— Is the training programme clear about what competencies it 

aims to deyelop in a teacher of the progressive tradition? 

— Has it evolved specific measures to develop these competencies? 

— How does it evaluate whether a teacher possesses these compet- 

encies or not? 

Besides these broad questions, the issues indicate certain specific 
directions in which the training programmes must move. These are: 

(a) Greater attention to clarify the concept of the ‘‘whole child’’. 

(b) Greater knowledge of child-centered, flexible, integrated plann- 

ing. 

(c) Greater attention to techniques of “‘individualization’’. 

(d) Greater guidance in yerhal interaction. 

‘e) Suitable methods of imparting formal learning. 

(f) Greater attention to clarify the concept of “‘democratic freedom’’ 

and ways to achieve it. 

Finally one observation is that generally training programmes train 
teachers for what is “ideal”. This is rightly so as the trainees must 
know what is the best way of going about things. However, the educator 
must be trained for the best adaptation which leads to maximum out- 
comes. In the final analysis children’s maximum gain would be the 
yardstick for both the teacher and her training programme. 


Problems and Issues in Kindergarten 
Training 


T. S. Saraswathy* 
Introduction 


Before dealing with the given topic, let us first understand the 
word “Kindergarten’’. It is a German word meaning “Children’s 
Garden’’. Friedrich Froebel, a famous German philosopher and educator 
had organised a “Kindergarten School’”’ in 1840. He conceived the school 
as a garden, the teacher as the gardener and the students as tender plants. 
The teacher, like the gardener, is to look after the human plants and water 
them to grow to beauty and perfection. He discovered much similarity 
between a child and a plant. He believed that the process of growth and 
development in the plant and the child were the same. The plant grows 
from within according to the seed that is within, and in the same way the 
child grows from within, i.e. he unfolds his tendencies and impulses from 
within. 

In order to unfold the child’s tendencies and impulses, he must be 
provided with an “‘Enriched Environment’’. An Enriched Environment 
is one where a child feels that he is safe, secure and happy. The 
welcoming smile of a nursery teacher is reassuring to him and the 
teacher must establish with each child an easy, friendly, trusting 
relationship. The quality of this relationship is a key factor in creating 
a sense of security and on this basis the child is encouraged to use his 


initiative to -/ ishaimblmdaa to reais and in other such vay pracually to 


* Mrs. T. S. Saraswathy is Head of the Biindavan tes School, Children’ $ 


Garden School Society, Madras. 
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move outward from the firm security of the home towards the larger 
community of the preprimary school, which helps to prepare him for the 
outside world. 

Since the teacher has a pivotal role to play, she must be specially 
trainedin providing a suitable environment to the children who are 


drawn from various social strata. 
Kindergarten Training Course at Children’s Garden School 


Our founder, Mrs. Ellen Sharma, a well-known pioneer in education, 
started this course privately. Later, it was recognized by the Tamil Nadu 
Government in 1947. A model kindergarten school had already been 
started by her in the year 1937, which was also later recognized by the 
Tamil Nadu Government. 

Mrs. Sharma’s decision to start a kindergarten school for the ‘little 
ones’ arose from what she saw on thestreers and in homes where children 
were left to the mercy of ayahs or grandmothers while their parents 
were busy with their usual household routines and were more or less 
helpless in developing the intellectual capacity of their children. Mrs. 
Sharma, born and brought up in Germany, dedicated her life to the 
progress of Indian children. 

With her knowledge of the Kindergarten started by the German 
educationist ‘Froebel,’ as the basis and with the various sense-training 
materials brought from Germany, she started the school. The school 
flourished very quickly because she formulated methods according to 
the environment and availability of materials in India. As such, our 
Kindergarten is able to cater to the needs of children of all strata and 
standards, both high and low. Absorbing the special features of Froebel’s 
education system, she also combined the special features of Madame 
Montessori’s system and utilised both, adapted to Indian conditions. 
She paved the way for a new pattern of education that combined 
Western thought with Indian culture. 


| She put together a set of materials which represeut every aspect 
of sense training. Thus our Kindergarten system helps in the total 
integrated development of the child’s intellectual growth without harming 
the child’s freedom or natural instincts. Children always love to play. 
Since they derive joy and contentment from play, a system of education 
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through play is naturally a boon to them. Mrs. Sharma made use of play 
as a medium for the teaching of languag> and number work. Learning 
through play is deeply and quickly effective without harming the child’s 
mind. The old method of memoDrising words and numbers is discarded. 
In stead language training and number work are imbibed by the child 
through repeated seeing and handling of the tools of education. 


The Approach 


There are many special points in our Kindergarten system that 
are widely acclaimed. It has a scientific approach. It can be implemented 
anywhere through locally available objects. Anyone can prepare these 
objects with easily available materials. It is suited to all kinds of 
children including those living in villages. It is inexpensive. The objects 
(aids of education) can be prepared with just plywood or cardboard, 
sticks and seeds. These Kindergarten playthings become the means to 
stimulate the child’s power of thinking, to provide an outlet for its 
imagination, to encourage its efforts and to draw out its potential for 
performance. Only objects connected with everyday life are first used as 
aids for language trainingand number work. Real objects come first 
followed by pictures. The object, its name and the symbol of the name 
(namely, the letters forming the name) all combine to begin the training 
in language like a game. Writing finds a place in the system only later. 


Training sense perceptions precedes number work and writing. The 
child’s own efforts are given primary importance. The teacher acts only 
as a guide. Besides, this approach tends to promote a spirit of friendship 
and co-operation among children. 


Only mass education is possible in an over-populated country like 
India. The Western mode of individual education to each child is not 
feasible here. We try to inculcate specialised methods (playway method 
and project method) in a class of large numbers of children and we must 
stress the same in all schools, so that we cater to the mass and not to 
the few. 

Besides learning, equal opportunity is given to music, dance, 
drawing and hand-work. If the child show an aptitude for any one of 
these, this system encourages that talent to grow and through it, creates 


an interest in the other subjects as well. 
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The specialized method (playway method and project method) 
described above, is a completely new and unique one. Besides this, three 
other subjects, namely Psychology, Hygiene and School Administration 
are taughttothe trainees. In practicals, trainees are taught drawing, 
music, handicrafts and needle-work suitable for children, so that after 
they successfully finish their course, they will be in a position to do the 
follw-up work in schools where they are employed. They are also exposed 
to other kinds of activities like visiting various preprimary schools and 
training institutions in and out of the city. We make them participate in 
various cultural activities sponsored by various voluntary agencies. 


An Exhibition of Trainees’ Handwork 


Problems 


In Kindergarden training at Children’s Garden School, we face 
many problems. These problems limit the scope and expansion of the 


Kindergarten Training Scheme as well as its activities in schools. They 
are as follows : 


1. Admission criteria: The mode of selection followed 
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is strictly according to the instructions and rules imposed by 
the Tamil Nadu Government. The minimum educational qualification 
either is a pass in the school final public examination, that 
is Std Xth, under the existing scheme, with eligibility for 
admission to Higher Secondary course or with eligibility for recruit- 
ment to Public Service Commission with a minimum of 250 marks in 
the aggregate out of 500; or a pass in the public examination i.e. Std XI 
under the old scheme with eligibility for university course of study or 
with eligibility for recruitment to public service with the minimum of 
300 marks in the aggregate out of 600; or+2 candidates both failed and 
passed. For +2 passed candidates a bonus mark which is not fixed is 
given at the time of interview to be added in the total marks. 

We feel that all candidates must be treated as equals irrespective 
of their qualifications. Giving bonus marks to+2 passed candidates will 
naturally give more room for them to enter into the training programme 
than the school final candidates. Importance mustbe given to candidates 
who have finished Std 10 and who otherwise can join only +2 education; 
while-+2 candidates have wider opportunities to go into other fields of 
education like colfeges and technical courses. Alternatively, the giving 
of bonus marks to+2 passed candidates also should be abolished and 
admission should be based on the Std 10 public exam marks alone 
plus the marks scored in the interview. 

2. Medium of instruction: Since the medium is Tamil, pre- 
ference is given only to Tamil Medium candidates (i.e. those 
who have studied in Tamil medium schools) and in exceptional 
cases preference is given to English Medium candidates (those 
who have studied in English Medium schools) provided their mother 
tongue is Tamil. This restricts the admission of English Medium 
candidates, which should be seen in the light of the fact that in 
the schools where kindergarten classes are run, the medium of instruc- 
tion followed is only English. 

Therefore, the medium of instruction should be both English and 
Tamil or Tamil with English in teaching methods only. Our institution 
tries to solve the problem to some extent by giving special training 


in English Medium to teachers who are in service and those who undergo 
our Diploma courses. This year we have also started a one year Kinder- 


garten and primary teachers’ training course in English medium,-tohelp 


students from all over the country. San. HEALTA SS 
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3. Age limit: The age prescribed is above fifteen years and 
below twenty five years. Fifteen years of age is too early for 
admission because quite naturally those who have just come 
out of their schoo! life, in our estimate, may be not mature 
enough to handle Kindergarten classes after completion of the course, 


when they would be only seventeen. 


According to Government rules, the minimum age for entering into 
a job is eighteen years. So the successful candidates cannot hope to 
get a job fora year and this one year waiting period is a waste of time 
after training. We suggest that the minimum ag? can be raised to eigh- 
teen years. Alternatively, the Government can sponsor a stipendiary 
apprenticeship course for one year, under which the successful candi- 
dates can be deputed to different schools for practical experience in 


teaching, to gain experience. This one year experience should be 
counted. 


4. Selection rules: Selection is also based on the rules of 
reservation for Backward Classes, Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and communities which are in force, namely 50% for 
Backward Classes, 18% for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and the rest as open competition including all the above 
categories, according to merit. The total number of seats alloted 


aré 35. 


In practice we find that many of the BC/SC/ST do not join the 
course and the seats are kept vacant. The reason, as we See it, is that 
those candidates (belonging to Backward, Scheduled Castes, and Schedu- 
led Tribes) who obtain higher marks normally prefer to go in for 
higher studies to better their future prospects than to join the two years’ 
Kindergarten training for which, though job opportunities are plenty, 
the scale of pay is low. Moreover, their job opportunity is limited to 
only Tamil Medium Schools, and none of the Government Schools in 
Tamil Nadu have proper Kindergarten classes. 


5. Accommodation: According to Government rul-s_ the 
selection is made by inviting candidates from all over Tamil Nadu. 
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But for the selected candidates from outside Madras, there is no 
hostel accommodation, as provided for Secondary Grade Training. 


Hostel accommodation should be provided for outsiders or they 
should be given allowances for their stay. An alternate suggestion is 
that Government can allot a sum to construct a hostel for the trainees in 


the premises of the training school. 


6. Syllabus : The Government has prescribed a syllabus to be 
followed by all training schools with regard only to the common 
subjects—Educational Psychology, Health and Hygiene and School 
Administration. There is no prescribed syllabus on the methods 
of teaching or practical work. 

We are following the unique eclectic method of Mrs. Ellen Sharma 
which has already been explained in detail. The Government, though 
appreciative of this practical method of teaching suitable for Kinder- 
garten classes, has not given the same method in the form of prescribed 
syllabus to other schools and has not instructed them to follow it, especi- 
ally to privately managed schools. 

So, our trained teachers are not in a position to implement the 
scheme in the schools where they do not have the prescribed syllabus 


with regard to the method of teaching. 


7. Employment opportunity : Almost all the candidates who 
successfully completc the course are absorbed in different schools. 
Some of them are well-paid while others are not. The variation 
isdue to various rules that are followed by different schools with 
regard to the scale of pay. 

Kindergarten trainees, though they are recognised as Secondary 
Grade, and can handle classes of preprimary age group as well as 
those of Standards I and II, are paid a low salary. This is because some 
of the concerned schoo! authorities feel that these trainees can handle 
only children of the preprimary age-group. This does not seem to be 
fair because the rules and regulations imposed by the State Government 
are the same for the Kindergarten Teachers’ Training and Secondary 
Grade Teachers’ Training. Therefore the Kindergarten Trainees should 


be treated as equal to the Secondary Grade Trainees. 
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Besides, there are no Kindergarten classes in any of the Govern- 
ment Schools in Tamil Nadu and also in many of the government aided 
schools. This curtails job opportunities. Government should attach 
importance to preschools by opening Kindergarten classes. 

With regard to learning materials, though they are provided 
sufficiently, especially in balwadis, they are not utilized to the full 
extent. In some cases teachers are prevented from implementing the 
specialized method that is taught in the training course. Instead, they 
are compelled to concentrate more on reading and writing, to attract 
more admissions. There should be a general understanding and co- 
operation in following systematic and similar methods in all the 
schools. Parents should also be made aware of the impact of 
Kindergarten training and methods as they normally prefer that their 
children should learn reading and writing at ar early age. For this proper 
guidelines should be given to all the schools and they should 
be required to strictly follow the same with the materials available 
locally. 


8. Administration: There is no stipend facility to the selected 
candidates. During the course of training a considerable expenditure 
is incurred for purchasing materials for making aids. The Government 
can introduce the stipend scheme at least to meet the training 
expenses. This will serve as an incentive to a large number of 
candidates to opt for this training course. 


Regarding grant-in-aid, the Kindergarten training institutes are 
given a meagre block grant. Instead, they can be considered for a 
full grant. 
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Preschool Education in Tamil Nadu 


G. Pankajam* 


Introduction 


Children are the principal assets of any country and it is the duty 
of every one of us to take care of them, so that they grow into respon- 
sible adults of character and calibre and with culture and knowledge. 
Children are invaluable resources for the development of any nation. 
Having fully realised the importance of the early years of the child’s 
life, provision has been made in the Constitution of India under Article 
45—“‘The State shall endeavour to provide, within a period of ten 
years from the commencement of this Constitution, free and 
compulsory education for all children until they complete the age of 


14 years’’. 


The early years are the most impressionable and crucial period in 
a child’s life. Therefore, it is essential that the greatest possible care 
and attention be given to life in the home and outside. The adverse 
effect of environmental and socio-cultural deprivation during early child- 
hood can be reduced if compensatory preschool education is provided. 
Experiences in the preschool offer more stimulation and opportunity 
for better cognitive development of young children, especially for the 
underprivileged group of children who come from families where both 


parents go out to work. This is commonplace throughout India, 
particularly in rural areas where 80% of India’s population lives. 


*Dr. G. Pankajam is Principal, Lakshmi College of Education, Gandhigram, 
Madurai Dt. Tamil Nadu. 
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Preschool Programmes in Tamil Nadu 


When it was felt that preschool education could be an antidote 
for social, economic and cultural deprivations, a number of private 
agencies came forward to start preschools in Tamil Nadu, even prior to 
Independence. Tamil Nadu has done much pioneer ing work in the 
field. Under various schemes, the Government of Tamil Nadu has 
done tremendous work in spreading preschool education, especially in 
rural areas, urban slums and in tribal areas. Though it was started as 
a welfare service, gradually education components have also been added 
to all the programmes. 

Diversity in the preschool programme is found in Tamil Nadu as 
in other states. There are Pre-Basic Schools, Balwadis, Montessori 
Schools, English-medium Nursery Schools, Kindergartens, Pre-primary 
schools, Anganwadis, Public Schools, Laboratory Nursery Schools, 
Kaappakangal, Child Welfare Centres and so forth. The qualifications 
and the training of the teachers and balsevikas for these centres vary 
from one week to two years and from just literate women to trained 
graduate teachers. The discussion below shows the different systems pre- 
vailing in Tamil Nadu. 


Preschool Programmes taken up by Voluntary and Private Agen:ies 
1. Pre-Basic Schools 


As a private, non-Governmental agency, Kasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial Trust had started preschool education in Tamil Nadu 
even prior to Independence. These schools were called Pre-Basic 
Schools. The motto of this education was joy. It aimed at providing 
an atmosphere of happiness with all the activities to be pursued in a 
spirit of joy, in schools for infants. The preschool stage covered the 
age-group 21/2 to 7 as the first stage of the educational system of 
Mahatma Gandhi. This was further classified as 2-1/2 to 4 years, 4 to 
5 years and 5to 7 years. The Pre-Basic schools were mainly started 
in rural areas and in slums. The teachers to work in these Pre-Basic 
schools were also trained by Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust 
in institutions called Pre-Basic Training Schools. The academic quali- 
fication was just 8th standard but the aptitude to work with young 
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children used tobe the main consideration in the selection of candidates 
for training. The duration of the training was two academic years, 
which included both theoretical and practical aspects of work with 
young children and the rural community, as the Sevika or teacher was 
also considered as a community worker ora social worker. But this 
pre-basic system is no longer in vogue in Tamil Nadu at present due 
to the change in Government policy. Hence, the two Pre-Basic Training 
Schools run at Gandhigram and Kasturba Gram (Erode) have been re- 


named as Pre-Primary Training Institutes. 


2. Montessori Schools 


The great educationist Dr. Maria Montessori herself, along with 
Dr. Arundale, started a training programme to train young women at 
Adyar, Madras in 1939. When she was not allowed to leave India 
by the British, Madame Montessori started concentrating on the deve- 
lopment of Besant School into a Montessori School which had 
become a model practising school for the trainees. The training pro- 
gramme included the use of didactic apparatus with the young children, 
growth and development of children, health, hygiene and dietetics. 
The duration of the training was 2 years for under-graduates. This 
System, though costly, started spreading in Tamil Nadu and was also 
recognized and funded by the Government. But now even the Montes- 
sori programme has been diluted. Without following the principles of 
Madame Montessori, there are a number of so-called Montessori 
schools, especially in towns and cities, which charge the parents heavily. 
They mostly follow English as the medium of instruction. 


3. Children’s Garden School 


This is another private organisation which was founded in 1937 by 
Mrs. Ellen Sharma of Germany and Dr. V.N. Sharma. It aims at 
maintaining a home atmosphere in the school and allows the children to 
move with older children, adults and teachers freely, as they do in a 
family. Small-sized classes with about 20 children only, promote indivi- 
dual attention and happy community living. Psychological principles of 


growth and development are the main consideration in planning the 
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programme of the school. Teacher training has also been carried out 
by this organisation. The duration of the course is two years and 
is being recognized by the Government of Tamil Nadu. Both theoretical 
and practical components form part of the training of the Kinder- 
garten teachers. They are employed in nursery schools run by private 
agencies. 


4. Private Agencies 


Missionaries such as churches, temples, public charitable trusts 
and individuals also run preschool centres in Tamil Nadu, especially in 
big towns and cities. Such mushroom growth of preschools is increasing 
day by day and in fact, it has become a business for some. In most of 
these private English-medium schools, English is being followed as the 
medium of instruction and they charge heavily in the form of tuition 
fees and establishment charges, etc. The main stress in these schools is 
on the teaching of 3 R’s—reading. writing and arithmetic. Children 
are hardly allowed to play or involve themselves in creative art activities. 
The teachers who are working in these English-medium schools are 
graduates and post-graduates, some with teacher training degrees. 
They are not paid properly according to their qualification by most of 
the agencies. Hence, for the teachers it has become a sort of stop-gap 
arrangement to come and work in these schools till they get a better 
chance somewhere else. 

Most of these private nursery schools have classes up to Sth, 8th, 
or 10 standards and try to get themselves affiliated to the Central Board 
of Education, Delhi so that they can get recognition, and the children 
who complete Std. X can get into the higher secondary pattern approved 
by Government of Tamil Nadu. 

Another noticeable trend is the growth of public schools in some 
towns and cities. In these schools, they often try to have a synthesis of 
different systems of preschool education but ultimately the emphasis is 
on formal instruction through English. 

In rural areas, voluntary agencies run their own preschool centres 
which aie called Balwadis or Creches or Welfare centres. The aim of 
these preschool centres is mainly to provide custodial care and nutritious 
diet to the young ones. Missionaries, Sarvodaya Mandal, Gandhi 
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Smarak Nidhi, Meyer Trust, Gandhigram, tea plantations and a number 
of other private agencies are involved in this programme. 

As the result of growing awareness on the part of these private 
agencies, along with the custodial care, there is nowadays inclusion of a 
preschool education component which aims at the development and 
Promotion of physical, motor, intellectual, emotional, social and language 
development of children. Gandhigram Trust, as a voluntary organiza- 
tion, takes keen interest in training Sevikas for these preschool centres. 
Short-term courses, workshops and seminars are conducted periodically 
as in-Service programmes. It also provides guidance services to private 
as well as Government agencies for teachers as well as supervisors. 


5. University-based programme 


Preschool education has attracted people at the university level 
too. Wherever Home Science is being taught, preschool education forms 
a major component in the subject of child care both at under-graduate 
and post-graduate levels. There is also specialisation of preschool 
education at the undergraduate level and for M.Sc. (Child Development). 
Attached to these Departments of Child Development, there are 
laboratory nursery schools which help the students to study the growth 
and development of the child and serve as model schools for them 
to practise in. These laboratory schools aid in conducting research on 
child development and preschool education. These schools generally 
follow an eclectic philosophy--a combination and Synthesis of the best 
principles and practices from different philosophers such as Montessori, 
Froebel, Gandhi, Tarabai Modak and others. 


6. Colleges of Education 


At the B.Ed. level, Preschool Education is being offered either as 
an optional or as an elective subject. As an optional subject, a teacher 
trainee has to study the subject for two semesters, which includes 
teaching practice in preschools along with the theoretical] aspects. As 
an elective, the teacher-trainees study preschool education asa subject 
for just one semester. There is very little practical work. The optional 
curriculum includes organisation and administration of preschools in the 
first semester and growth and development of the child in the second 
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semester. In the elective preschool education programmes there is only 
one paper which includes some aspects of organisation and administra- 
tion of preschool and child development. ‘Madurai Kamaraj University, 
University of Madras, Annamalai University, Bharathiar University and 


Barathidasan University offer these courses. 
7. Diploma in Preschool! Education 


Preschool Education is also offered as a post-graduate Diploma 
in some Universities of Tamil Nadu similar to the NCERT Diploma in 
Early Childhood Education. The emphasis in this course is on training 
young women to be teachers at the preschoo! level, teacher: educators 
and supervisors of preschools. The course consists of theory which 
deals with the organisation and administration of preschools and child 
development and the second component is practicals, which include 
preparing teaching-learning materials, practice and supervision. The 
duration of the course is one academic year with an examination at the 


end of the year. 
Government and Government-aided Preschool Programmes 


1. Tamil Nadu Social Welfare Board and Department of Social Welfare 


As pointed out earlier, preschool centres were started after Inde- 
pendance with aid from the Central Social Welfare Board, on the basis 
of the recommendations of the Child Care Committee of the Central 
Social Welfare Board. It has been stated by the Committee itself that 
it would not aim at the development of ideal preschools. The aim was 
to establish preschools with adequate standards under ordinary condi- 
tions which could later be multiplied on a large scale. Thus, preschool ~ 
centres in slum areas, low-income localities and rural areas have been 
established. 

Now there are 389 Balwadis directly aided by the Social Welfare 
Board covering 11,907 children, mostly in rural areas. Voluntary 
agencies which run Balwadis get 50% grant from the Social Welfare 
Board. Under the Central Social Welfare Board Scheme, 90% grant 
is given.to the creches which also cater to the needs of children, O—5, of 
working mothers, in rural areas as well as in urban slum areas. 

The Government of Tamil Nadu had also launched this programme 
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on a massive scale in rural areas by setting up~ ‘Kaappakangal’”’ or Day- 
care centres, training local women for a very short period of one to 
two weeks. In almost all the villages, the Government has started such 
day-care centres. The loca] women are paid Rs. 50 to 75. The stress 
in these day-care centres used to be on providing custodial care and 
developing good health habits in young children. - 

Under various nutrition sch-mes also a large number of preschool 
centres Were started in Tamil Nadu. Though there was very little educa- 
tion component, the children below 5 Were taken care of and learnt to be 
away from home under the care of a third person. 

In Tamil Nadu, Balwadis and day-care centres are directly 
administered by the Panchayat Union Commissioner at the block level. 
He is assisted by village-level workers such as Mukhyasevikas and 
Gramsevikas in running these Preschool centres. Atthe state level the 
whole social welfare programme is controlled by the Director of Social 
Welfare and at the district level the District Social Welfare Officers. 
Voluntary agencies train the Balsevikas and are funded by the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. The duration of the course is one academic 
year. | 


2. Anganwadis in Integrated Child Development Services 


When the I.C.D.S. programme was initiated during the Fifth Five- 


Year Plan, on an experimental basis in 33 blocks throughout India, in 
Tamil Nadu it was launched in 3 blocks—two rural and one urban 


slum. In each block 100 Anganwadis Were started, one Anganwadi for 
a population of 1000. The Anganwadi workers and supervisors were 
trained in Family and Child Welfare Training Centres at Gandhigram 
and Sri Avinashalingam Home Science College. When the project was 
extended to other blocks, the training programme was decentralized. 
The Home Science graduates who have been appointed as instructresses 
after undergoing short-term course for one month at the block level 
train the Anganwadi workers in the respective blocks. 


3. Indian Council for Child Welfare 


There are Balwadis run by Indian Council for Child Welfare of 
India in some parts of Tamil Nadu, both in rural areas and urban slums. 
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In these Balwadis there are qualified Balsevikas with helpers from the 
local community. I.C.C.W. also runs two training centres in Tamil 
Nadu where Balsevikas are trained. The duration of the course is one 
academic year- The minimum qualification prescribed for the training 
programme is the completion of high school. The curriculum for the 
training is the same as it is in other parts of the country with some 
modifications to suit the local conditions. 


4 Nutritious Noon Meal Scheme 


In 1982, the noon meal scheme was introduced on a large scale by 
the Government of Tamil Nadu. This scheme covers children 2 to 10 
years old. For children of preschool age from 2 to 5 years, there are 
Child Welfare Centres where the children are fed and at the same time 
are exposed to preschool experiences. Graduates who have specialised 
in Home Science are given training for a period of one month and in 
turn they train the Child Welfare organizers at the block level. In 
every Panchayat there is an instructress to train the Child Welfare 
Organisers. In every village there is a Child Welfare centre with a 
Child Welfare Organiser and two helpers. The qualification for Child 
Welfare Organiser is completion of high school and local women are 
preferred. The helpers are from the local community and their task is 
mainly to help the organiser in preparing and serving the nutritious 
meal to children below the poverty line. The Child Welfare Organiser 
is paid Rs, 175/- per month and the helpers Rs. 60/- each. 


In these Child Welfare Centres, children between the ages of 2 and 
3 years are given food alone and sen! back home, whereas the children 
between 3 and 5 year are given preschool education also. Though in this 
scheme much time has been devoted to the feeding programme, there is 
inclusion of some elements of preschool education. Thé scheme is gaining 
importance in rural areas of Tamil Nadu and urban areastoo. For each 
child 80 grams of rice, 10 grams of dhal and 5 grams of oil is supplied by 
the Government. Besides these, 13 paise per child per day is also given for 
grocery, fuel and vegetables. Equipment worth Rs. 750/- is also supplied 
to each centre. There are 4,433 such Child Welfare Centres spread over 
the State During the Sixth Plan period the Government wants to reach 
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out this programme to 9,000 villages in Tamil Nadu and has allotted 
Rs. 363 lakhs for it. 


The Role of the Department of Education and SCERT 


National Council of Educational Research and Training organised 
short-term courses in Early Childhood Education for the teacher- 
educators working in Teacher Training Institutes of four southern States 
in 1980 and again in 1982, for the teacher-educators working in Teacher 
Training Institutes of Tamil Nadu at Gandhigram. This programme 
has gained momentum now in Tamil Nadu. The SCERT, Tamil Nadu 
has identified 61 primary schools as Early Childhood Education centres 
and is giving intensive training in Early Childhood Education to these 
primary school teachers for a period of two months. This is similar to 
the Head-Start Programme launched in U.S.A. This programme will 
certainly help preschool children to have a smooth transition from pre- 
school to primary school for formai instruction. Thus, a link between 
preschool education and primary school education has been established. 

In order to orient the supervising and inspecting officers of Tamil 
Nadu who would be involved in supervising and guiding the preschools, 
an Orientation programme has also been arranged at the State level on 
preschool education. 


Conclusion 


It is obvious from the above discussion that preschool education is 
gaining momentum in Tamil Nadu and that both Governmental and 
non-Governmental agencies take active part in implementing the 
programme. Almost all the children of preschool age in Tamil Nadu 
are covered by some preschool programme or the other. Though 
preschools were started as welfare centres, now as the result of the 
involvement of the NCERT, SCERT and the Department of Education, 
the emphasis is also being gradually shifted to preschool education. 
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The Role of NCERT in Teacher Education 
for Early Childhood Education 


Updesh Bevli* 


NCERT has a chequered history in the area of Early Child- 
hood Education. Its efforts have been directed towards conducting 
surveys and appointing committees, on the one hand and carrying out 
training programmes on the other. The history of its major efforts is . 


summarized below. 
I COMMITTEES AND SURVEYS 
First Study in Preschool Teacher Training: 


The first study of preschool teacher training was conducted by the 
NCERT at the request of the Kothari Education Commission in 1964-66. 
Forty-two training institutes were included in the study. The study 
revealed some glaring problems in preschool teacher education. 

For instance, the results showed the following: 

— Only about one-third of teacher-educators in the training institutes 
have any kind of training in preschool education. 

— There is a great deal of variation with reference to their pay and 
working conditions. In many institutes, the pay is too meagre to 
attract qualified teacher-educators. 

‘The curriculum needs revision and improvement. Somes of the courses 


are obsolete. 


es eee 
*Dr. (Mrs.) Updesh Bevli is Professor, Dept. of Preschool and Elementary 
Education, National Council of Educational Research and Training, New Delhi. 
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4, Library facilities are very poor. 

5. No provision exists for follow-up programmes for trained 
teachers. 

6. There is an acute imbalance of trained teachers in urban and 
rural areas, the training institutes being, by and_ large, located 
in urban areas. 


Third All-India Education Survey 


Nearly a decade after the first study, the Third All-India 
Education Survey was conducted by the NCERT, on all aspects of 
education from preprimary to the university level. The objective was 
to collect data from various sources to facilitate educational planning 
and development. March 31, 1973 was the reference date for this 
survey. A part of the survey focuses on preprimary teacher training 
and has been published as a separate report. Though the report indicates 
improvement, most of the problems mentioned in the Kothari 
Commission Report persist, showing dire indifference towards develop- 
ment in this area. Some additional problems emphasized are those of 
low status of teachers, a large percentage of failures (23.3%) in pre- 
primary training institutions, lack. 20 Dione attitudes and values con- 


cerning the needs of children in the peiproper, teaching strategies 


and inadequate teaching courses. ~~ 


Preschool Teacher Education Committee 


RY: poscinted a Preschool - _Teacher Education 
Committee which recommended | 0 programmes : Po: 
(i) An integrated two- -year ‘Course in precdiool and primary 
teacher education for teachers of. children in the age group 
3—8 years. — x % a 

(ii) AB. Ed. Programme in Early Childhood Education, 

This Committee developed a complete course outline and fe- 
commended the adoption of this course as it would help to bring pre- 
school and primary education closer together and to. introduce play 
methods into the primary school. These programmes have not yet been 
put into operation. At present, Maharashtra is the only state which is 
conducting such a programme of integrated teacher education and the 
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committee’s © ‘Tecom mendations drew heavily from the Maharashtra 
experiment. 


II. TRAINING PROGRAMMES 


Early Childhood Education and Teacher Education (including the pre- 
school level and Classes I and II). 


The Child Study Unit started work in Early Childhood Education 
right from its inception. The Unit ran for four years (1963- 67) a nine- 
month post-graduate diploma course for teacher-educators in Early 
Childhood Education. In the last two years (1966-67), it ran two courses, 
one in Delhi and the other at Gandhigram. The fact that several of 
the candidates who underwent this training are now playing leadership 
roles in their respective states is an indirect proof of the effectiveness of 


the programme. 


The Unit has also run several in-service training programmes in 
Child Development and Early Childhood Education for teacher 
educators since 1972. The duration of these programmes varied from 
two weeks to one month. On an average 25 to 30 teachers were trained 
each time. During 1979 alone, as a special IYC programme, the Unit 
conducted five regional training programmes in early childhood 
education for teacher-educators and six workshops for teachers. The 
main thrust of the programme was to focus interest on the child and to 
highlight the role of play and activity in child learning. . During the 
course of the programme, teachers and teacher-educators were helped to 
develop play equipment and games out of locally available waste and 
low-cost materials. 


Another special IYC programme was the organization of a 
national competition in toy-making for preschool teachers. The objective 
of this programme was to encourage teachers totry out their ideas in 
toy-making with locally available low-cost materials to help provide a 


variety of learning experiences fo children. 


The staff of the unit have also served as resource persons in inter- 


national training programmes. The unit conducted a_ three-month 


training for Afghan teachers and a month’s course for Bhutanese 
teachers in 1980. Training programmes have also been conducted in 


countries like Malta and the Republic of Maldives. 
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Project 1V—Early Childhood Education (ECE) and Children’s Media 
Laboratory (CML) 


The Unicef assisted ECE-CML project was started in 1982 on an 
experimental basis to assist the states in providing access to Early 
Childhood Education to the rural and backward sections of society. 
The project is being implemented in three phases. In the first phase, 
emphasis has been given to the development of infrastructure at state 
level. The setting up of teacher-training institutions and preschool 
centres, the training of teacher-educators, teachers and supervisors and 
the development of materials for both teachers and children has received 
priority during this phase. Actual implementation of the project, 
through the selected Early Childhood Education centres at state level, 
will take place during the second phase. During the third phase 
evaluation of the project will be done. 

The project was launched in 1982 in six states namely, Bihar, 
Karnataka, Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu constitu-. 
ting Group I. During 1983, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh 
joined, (Group II). Haryana and Sikkim are expected to join as Group 
Ill during 1984. 

The project is stated to: 

— assist the State Departments of Education to set up Early Childhood 
Education units at State level and to establish training institutes in. 
Early Childhood Education or strengthen existing institutions in each 
State. 


— Train teacher-educators and teachers in Early Childhood Education, 
— Orient supervisors and acministrators in Early Childhood Education. 
— Develop basic learning and play materials for preschool children. 


Training Courses for Teacher-Educators: To attain these objectives, 
training programmes for teacher-educators, supervisors and teachers 


of Early Childhood Education received major emphasis during 
the first phase and eight training courses for teacher-educators 
were organised at central level during 1982 and 1983. During 
the one-month training programme, teacher-educators were exposed. 
to both the content and methodology of pre-school education. 
Theory and practical sessions were given equal weightage. Observation 
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of preschool classes formed part of the training course. The one- 
month training course was organised separately for the participating 
states of Bihar, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan, T amil 
Nadu, Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh. 183 teacher educators from eight 
states have been trained so far. 

Training Course for Preschool Teachers: A sixty-days’ training 
course in Early Childhood Education for teachers of preschool centres 
was one of the major activities during the first phase. Two such courses 
were planned for each participating state. During the training course, 
the teachers were exposed to the content and methodology of preschool 
education. Preparation of low-cost play materials was part of the 
training programme. The Group-| states have completed the training 
programmes and have 325 trained teachers to run their respective ECE 
centres. 

Orientation Courses for Supervisors: A six-days’ orientation course 
was organized by the participating states for supervisors of the Early 
Childhood Education project. During the course the supervisors were 
oriented both in preschool education and in techniques of supervision 
and management of preschool centres. During 1982-83, 152 supervisors 
from Group-I states have been trained. 

Training in Children’s Media: A six-days’ orientation programme 
in children’s media for each state was organised. During the course, 
the participants were exposed to the various media, like audio-tape, 
slide-tape, films, and textual materials and discussed the significance of 
such media for Early Childhood Education. During 1982-83, 40 teachers 
from eight states of Groups | & II have been trained in the children’s 


media programmes. 


Objectives 

The broad objectives of these programmes are as follows: 

1. To impart theoretical and practical knowledge about pre- 
school education based on principles of child development and to 
adapt this knowledge in the framework of Indian conditions. 

2. To train teacher-educators to help teachers plan programmes 
for Early Childhood Education and work with children in ways 


aimed at facilitating their overall development. 
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3. To train teacher-educators to develop expertise in teachers for 

_ organising nursery schools and preparing equipment from 
indigenous material. 

4. To give orientation to teacher-educators to enable them to 
acquaint the teachers with the techniques of observing various 
aspects of children’s growth and development in different 
situations as well as methods of recording and interpreting this 
data and using it in guiding children. | 

3. To train teacher-educators to develop the skill in teachers of 
working with parents and community. | 3 

6. To train teacher-educators in the skill of supervising student- 

teachers at practice teaching. | 


Selection 


Candidates seeking admission to these courses were required to 
have a Bachelor’s Degree in Arts or Science of a recognised University 
or its equivalent and experience as head of a nursery school and/or 
teachin g eXperience in a nursery teacher-training college plus experience 
of actual work with children. For the Diploma Course, selection was 
made on the basis of tests and interviews in different parts of the 
country and a stipend of Rs. 200/-per month was given to each trainee 
selected for the purpose. For the short-term training programmes, 
the S.I.E’s and SCERT’s gcnerally select and depute their personnel 
themselves. 


Methodology and Course Content 


The methodology of teaching involves lectures, group discussion, 
individual consultation, project work, liberal use of audio-visual 
material, observational field trips and practical work. 

The course is in two parts, theory and practicals and deals with 
preschool education and child development. A core content has been 
evolved over the years which includes the following: 

— Education for the child’s physical well-being including motor develop- 
ment, health, food and nutrition. 


— Education for language development in children, 
— Education for cognitive development of children. 
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— Education for personal and social development of children. 

— Principles of programme planning and _ organisation, including 
discussion of major curriculum models. 

— Working with parents and community, 

— Educational technology for the young child, 

The last topic attempts to initiate the process of modernizing 
education. The Diploma Course, mentioned earlier, covered more area 
and provided extended content, while in this case the child development 
content dealt more with the latest trends and developments in the field 
of Child Psychology. 

The practicals aimed at familiarising the participants with varied 
methods of working with preschool children, devising inexpensive 
teaching aids, and training them for supervisory and administrative 
activities. The attempt was to develop practical activities on the basis 
of the theoretical framework of the syllabus. 

Since the course aimed at training teacher-educators, efforts were 
made to help the participants acquire skill in practical activities like 
puppet-making which they in turn could impart to the teachers. 
Emphasis was placed on an understanding of the principles and method- 


ology of these activities. 
Some Problems 


The following problems have been faced in the training pro- 

grammes eonducted by NCERT: 

1. Personnel deputed by the state come from subject areas other 
than preprimary. As a result, there is no sustained motivation 
or interest to work in this area. Moreover, these personnel 
are liable to transfer to other posts. Hence, the training 
imparted to them often remains unutilised. 

2. Most of the training imparted is in English. The result is that 
some people with no little background in English feel handi- 
capped, and understanding of the theoretical aspects is 
curtailed. The solution perhaps lies in the conduct of pro- 
grammes in the mothertongue of the participants, with the 
help of resource persons drawn from the states. NCERT has 
started making efforts in this direction. 
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The area of preschool education specially suffers from lack 
of instructional material in the form of text-books, manuals 
and guidebooks meant for teacher-educators and teachers in 
the languages of different states. Prototypes are being pre- 
pared by NCERT in English for teacher educators which can 
be translated in different languages. Similarly, there isa lack 
of good material for children as well. Children’s Media 
Laboratory has been working in this regard to fill up the gap. 
It has produced picture story books, songs, games, tapes and 
slides, as an example to be emulated by the states. 

The participants coming to these courses lack experience of 
work with young children and therefore, do not understand 
the finer nuances of the training. This handicap is a barrier 
to assimilate new knowledge. 

Equal emphasis is given to theory, practical activities and 
observation. There is need for a longer period of practice 
teaching, since most of the participants lack direct experience 
with children. 

The participants are requircd to evaluate the course after its 
completion. However, the answers received are obviously 
somewhat biased as the participants do not wish to displease 
the teachers. A more objective method of evaluation of the 
course needs to be considered. 

There is need for a follow-up study to gauge the impact of the 
training programme conducted by NCERT. Strategies for 
such follow-up need to be discussed. 
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Case Study 


National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child Development 
has been identified as an Apex Body for training of ICDS Functionaries. 
It is directly responsible for the training of Child Development 
Project Officers. Besides Organising job training courses for the Project 
Officers it has also started Organising Refresher Courses for those who 
have completed at least two years of service as Child Development 
Project Officers. 

_Inorder to make training effective, the Institute prepares and 
procures reading and reference material relevant to the training content 
for distribution among the trainees. This includes synopsis of talks, 
research reports and case studies. The mini case study of Chavara 
ICDS, is an effort in this direction. The report of the study is based on 
a three day visit to the project as also on discussions held individually and 
in groups with Anganwadi Workers, Helpers, Supervisors, local women 
as also on the participation at the two Area Meetings being held at the 
time of the visit. Information contained in the documents available at 
Office of the Child Development Project Officer have also been made 
use of. Besides, detailed discussions were also held with the Child 
Development Project Officer, the Medical Officer, the Health Consultants 
and the officials of the Directorate of Social Welfare dealing with 
Integrated Child Development Scheme. These discussions not only 
provided considerable information on the project but were also very 
useful in the preparation of this report. The report of the case study 
particularly covers various aspects of the programme including com- 
munity participation. Though certain elements of community participa- 
tion have been discussed in a separate section in the report, the process 
of involving the community in the implementation of the programme is 
evident throughout the report. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that the Child Development 
Project Officer who attended the Refresher Course at National Institute 


of Public Cooperation and Child Development in May, 1983 had 
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introduced certain new methods of organising the activities on the basis 
of the discussions held during the Refresher Course, particulary regard- 
ing the regular involvement of the mothers in the daily activities of 
Anganwadis, making Supervisors work as Anganwadi Workers atleast 
four days ina month etc. 

It is earnestly hoped that this case study would serve asa useful 
document and a reference material in the training of Child Developmeni 
Project Officers. 


Chavara ICDS Rural Project 


1. Chavara Block 


1.1 Chavara block in Quilon district of Kerala is situated 65 kms, 
north of Trivandrum. The block is divided into 5 villages or Panchayats 
based on the population—Chavara, Panmana, Thevalakera, Thekkumbh- 
agam and Nendrakara. The block has an area of 75 sq. kms. of which 
6.7. sq. kms. is covered by the Lake Asthamadhi; it has a population of 
1,46,281 (1983) and a density of about 2000 persons per sq. km. About 
10 per cent of the population consists of Scheduled Castes. The main 
crops are paddy, coconut, Arecanut, Tapioca and Cashewnuts. The 
main occupations of the people are fishing, agriculture and coir related 
industry. The major health problems of children include—nutritional 
deficiency diseases, diarrhoea, scabies, tuberculosis and anaemia. The 
infant mortality rate in 1983 is reported to be 29 per thousand. 

1.2 The Chavara ICDS block has two Primary Health Centres- 
one at Chavara and the other at Thekkambhagam. In addition, there 
is also a Government dispensary in the block. Between the two PHCs 
there are five Medical Officers, 7 Lady Health Visitors and 20 Auxiliary 
Midwives. 

1.3 Demographic details of the project are given below: 

(i) Total population — 1,46,281 
Male — 74,225 
Female — 72,056 
(ii) Children 0 to 6 years — 19,112 
~~ Oto 1 years — 4,638 
ee 1 to 3 years — 7,020 
— 3 to 6 years — 7,454 
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(iii) Women in the 14 to 15 age group — 34,842 
Pregnant women — 9,039 
Lactating mothers — 1,360 
(iv) Total number of births from April 82 to March, 83 — 2,735 
Birth Rate : 1.86 per cent or 18.6 per thousand 
Infant mortality rate: 29 per 1000 


2. Integrated Child Development Services at Chavara: 


2.1 Chavara Community Development Block was sanctioned a 
centrally sponsored Integrated Child Development Scheme project in 
1978-79. The project was on the ground in August, 1978 with a 
posting of the Child Development Project Officer at the Block Headquar- 
ters. All the Supervisors were in position after completing the three 
months, job orientation course at the Avinashlingam College of Home 
Science, Coimbatore in September, 1978. The Medical Officers, the 
Lady Health Visitors and the Auxiliary Midwives were also in position 
by the end of 1978. The selection of Anganwadi Workers-and Helpers | 
was completed by the end of 1978 and Anganwadi Workers were sent 
for training in January, 1979. Since the Anganwadi Workers were 
under training, the Anoarreee were started with the help of Helpers. 
The project was formally inaugurated in November, 1978. 

2.2 The project office was located in an old, spacious wooden 
building with plenty of open space all around; it had beautiful wood 
carvings. The office of the Child Development Project Officer and the 
Block Development Officer were located just opposite to each other. 


2.3. Planning and Preparatory Work: 


Immediately after taking over charge of the project in August, 1978 
the Child Development Project Officer contacted the President of each 
of the five Panchayats informing them about the selection of Chavara 
Block for the implementation of the ICDS, about different services 
provided under the scheme and requesting them to invite him to the 
next meeting of the Panchayat so that the scheme could be discussed in 
detail with the members. All the Panchayats invited him for the meet- 


ing and these meetings provided a good forum to inform the village. 


eee ee ere 
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leaders abot t various aspects of the programme and prepare the ground 
for future contacts and cooperation. Besides these, a series of three 
meetings were held with the District Collector, District Medical Officer, 
the State Coordinator, the ICDS Consultant, as also with representatives 
of Health Department, Medical Colleges and Panchayats to discuss the 
role of each department/agency in the implementation of the programme, 
as also the need and importance of the involvement of the community 
in making it a truly community based programme. 


Recruitment of Anganwadi Workers: 


2.4 A committee was constituted to process the applications for 
the post of Anganwadi Workers and select initially 100 workers for the 
project. The Committee consisted of the District Collector as the 
Chairman and the Child Development Project Officer as the Convenor. 
The applications were invited through the local press. The committee 
took keen interest in the selection of suitably qualified persons with 


potentialities for developing skills required for a good child care 
worker. In order to achieve this, the committee laid down certain 


norms in terms of age, education, place of residence, previous training if 
any, etc. and the same were strictly adhered to while making selections. 
Applications were sorted out Panchayatwise and the number of Angan- 
wadi Workers required for a particular pznchayat were selected from 
amongst those applications. Within the next few months after the 
selection of the first group of Anganwadi Workers another 37 workers 
were selected from among waitlisted candidates to man the additional 
anganwadis sanctioned for the project. The selection of the Anganwadi 
Workers was completed by theend of December, 1978 and they were 
sent for training in January, 1979. 


Location and Construction of Anganwadi Centres: 


2.5 Exact location of the Anganwadi Centre in each Panchayat 
was decided in consultation with the Panchayat members. The cost of 
construction of an Anganwadi Centre was estimated to be Rs. 500/-. 
The Panchayat agreed to con ribute at the rate of Rs. 100/-per anganwadi 


and the remaining Rs. 400/-was raised by the local community. 
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2.6 Most of the Anganwadi Centres are built with long strips of 
wood with thatched roofs. While space between the wooden strips made 
for good ventilation, the projected roofing on all sides of the Anganwadi 
Centre gave protection from rain. Although the Centres were of 
varying sizes all of them had enough space to accommodate 40 children 
at atime. Out of a total of 137 AWCs about 15 were housed in ‘Pucca’ 
buildings (rooms donated by people) another 50 had semipermanent 
structures and the remaining could be categorised as temporary sheds. 
No Anganwadi Centre was housed in any building used for residential 
purposes either by any of the project functionaries or anyone in the 
community. All of them were independent structures. The distribution 
of the Anganwadis in the block were as follows: 


ST. No: Name of Panchayat Population No. of Anganwadis 
(Approximate) 

fe Chavara 34,000 34 
2. Panana 43,000 43 
3, Thavalkara 33,000 33 
4. Thekkumbhagam 13,000 13 
5 Nendrakara 14,000 14 

137,000 137 


een 
ooo 


The Project, in all, has a Child Development Project Officer, 7 
Supervisors, 137 Anganwadi Workers and 137 Helpers. 


3. Profile of Anganwadi Workers and Helpers: 


3.1 Chavara ICDS Project, like most of the projects in Kerala, has 
a well educated group of Anganwadi Workers and Helpers. While none 
of the Anganwadi Workers was educated below the tenth standard, 13 
were graduates. Most of the Anganwadi Workers, as also the Helpers, 
were in the age group of 31 to 45 years. The educational qualifications 
of the Anganwadi Workers and Helpers are given below: 
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Anganwadi Workers Education 
Age group VII Standard SSLC SSLC Pre Graduation 

failed passed degree 

Upto 20 years = = ao = oy 

21-30 — — 40 5 9 

31-45 an 8 65 4 4 

45+ oe = 2 _ — 

8 107 9 13 


Seven Anganwadi Workers had earlier undergone training as 
Balsevikas. 


Helpers 
Education 
Age group VI Standard VIII Standard SSTC SSIC 
Failed Passed 
Upto 20 = — 5 — 
21-30 a 24 30 4 
31-45 15 28 79. — 
45+ 2 = se = 
17 52 64 4 


3.2 The Anganwadi workers, as also the Helpers, were mature 
enough to handle young children and deal with adult women but not too 
old to be inactive. About 60 Anganwadi workers were married. A note- 
worthy feature of the project was the extremely low turn over in respect 
of Anganwadi Workers and Helpers. The project, which had started 
functioning in November, 1978, still had most of the workers who were 
selected in the first batch in December, 1978. Same was the case with 
Helpers. The length of service of Anganwadi workers and Helpers in 


the project is given below: 
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Length of Service of Anganwadi Workers 
and Helpers 
Length of Service 


T° Year.. 2-3. Yeas 3-4 Years 4-5 Years 


Anganwadi Workers << 37 = 100 
Helpers — 37 — 100 


33 The fact that most of the Anganwadi Workers and Helpers 
were well-educated had a visible impact on the functioning of the 
project; they were not only aware of health and nutritional needs of 
children but could also quite comfortably calculate the infant mortality 
rate, death and birth rates etc. They maintained personal contact with 
most of the mothers in the area which made the community education 
relatively an easy and fairly successful job. 3 

Because of the ‘high level’ of education and repeated orientation 
to Helpers they could manage the Anganwadis in the absence of 
the Anganwadi‘worker. Onthe day of the monthly Area Meetings it 
was the Helper who managed the Anganwadis. Visit to Centres on the 


day of Area Meeting amply indicated the efficiency with which many 
helpers conducted the preschool and other activities. 


4. Health Infrastructure: 


4.1 As mentioned earlier, Chavara Block has two Primary Health 
Centres with 20 sub centres and one government dispensary. Between 
the two Primary Health Centres there are 5 Medical Officers,3 in Chavara 
Primary Health Centre and 2 in Thekkumbhagam Primary Health 
Centre. In addition, there is a Medical Officer in the Government 
Dispensary. The Medical Officer provided under the ICDS is also the 


Officer Incharge of the Chavara Primary Health Centre. The staffing — 


position of the two Primary Health Centres is as follows: 


Category General Additional Staff: Total 
| Provided under 
| ICDS 3 
Medical Officers Of 1 6 
Lady Health | | 
Visitors 3 4 eee 
Auxiliary Midwives 14 14 28 


(*Includes the Medical Officer in the Government Dispensary). _ 
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4.2 Assistant District Medical Officer, Quilon is the Advisor and 
Dr. Elsey Philip, Director and Professor in Child Health, S.A.T. Hospital 
and Medical College, Trivandrum is the Consultant to the project. The 
medical officers are responsible for health services provided under the 
ICDS. The distribution of Anganwadi Centres among the Medical 
Officers is as under: 


(i) Two Officers with 25 Anganwadi Centres each 50 
(ii) Two Medical Officers with 25 Anganwadi Centres 50 
(iii) One Medical Officer | | 26 
(iv) Medical Officer of the Government Dispensary 11 
137 


4.3 Discussions with the Child Development Project Officer, 
Health Consultant and the Officers of the Directorate of Social 
Welfare revealed that the Medical Officer of the Chavara Primary 
Health Centre took enormous interest in the programmes from the 
very beginning and considered ICDS as a_ great facilitating factor 
in discharging their normal duties. Infact, the Primary Health Centre 
staff consider the health services under the ICDS as a part of maternal 
and child health programme. The Primary Health Centre staff and the 
project functionaries have worked in harmony from the inception of the 
project. The distribution of Anganwadi Centres among all the doctors, 
including the one in government dispensary, clearly indicates the quality 
of coordination that exists between the health staff and the other func- 
tionaries of the programme. This has been a significant factor in 
developing a truly integrated approach to the delivery of services. 

4.4. In addition to the Child Development Project Officer and the 
Supervisors, the activities of each Anganwadi are looked after by a 
women’s committee specially constituted for this purpose. They are 
fairly active and supervise the general upkeep of the centres; a member 
is present by turn when the Anganwadi Worker takes foodgrain for 
cooking. All the Anganwadi Centres have a weighing scale generally 
kept in the centre itself. Only in a few cases these have been kept in 
the neighbouring house for want of storage facilities in the Centres. 
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4.5 Most of the anganwadis had posters and pictures concerning 
Integrated Child Development Scheme. Among them two posters/ 
boards were rather striking. One was the area map of the anganwadi 
with houses of children in the pre-school age plotted. The number of 
houses in the map tallied with the number of children registered in the 
anganwadis. The Anganwadi Worker, as well as the Helper, could 
easily identify the house of each child in the anganwadi. The second 
was a board indicating the date of the last visit of the Supervisor, the 
Child Development Project Officer, Medical Officer, Lady Health Visitor 
and the Auxiliary Midwife against the number of visits they were 
expected to make. The board had the following items : 


Category Date of Last Visit | Required no of Visits 
Supervisor Once a Week 
Auxiliary Mid-Wife Thrice a quarter 
Lady Health Visitor Once a month 
Medical Officer Once in two months 
Child Development Project 

Officer Once in two months 


The display of this board is said to have provided the necessary 
impetus to the visits of the functionaries to the anganwadis, and also 
acted as a check on those who had a tendency to postpone the same. 


SERVICES 
5.1. Pre-School Education 


The anganwadis in Chavara function from 9 a.m. On an average 
around 35 children attend the centres. It was reported that there was 
practically no child in the age group of 3 to 6 who did not go either to 
the anganwadi or to a private pre-school centre. Each anganwadi had 
put up a statement giving demographic details of the population covered 
by it and the number of children in the 0 to 3 and 3 to 6 age group and 
the number registered in anganwadi. This made it easy to assess the 
attendance of children at a glance on any given day. 

5.2 Children were clean and neatly dressed. They were generally 
relaxed but alert. Some children were often found inside the angan- 
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wadi and others playing in the courtyard. By and large, the anganwadis 
did not have many aids and play equipments to fill in this gap. The 
Child Development Project Officer had started collecting some of the 
aids prepared by the Supervisors and the Anganwadi Workers and he 
built up a library of aids in his office. This library is expected to help 
Anganwadi workers in preparing the aids themselves. The aids avail- 
able in the library were not given on loan to any anganwadi but were 
kept at the project office for the workers to make a selection of the aids 
useful to their purpose and prepare them for their use. 

5.3 Discussions with the mothers indicated their keen interest in 
the pre-school education and they considered it essential to prepare 
the children for formal schooling. They expected the Anganwadi Worker 
to teach children the 3 R’s. While they appreciated the non-formal 
activities for the Pre-school children they considered 3 R’s an essential 
activity and they expected the Anganwadi Worker to perform these for 
the same reason. The philosophy behind non-formal pre-school educa- 
tion did not seem to have the desired impact on the people for they still 
consider the anganwadis as a ‘mini school’ for small children. 

The Anganwadi Worker gives a certificate of attendance and 
immunisation to children leaving the anganwadi and joining primary 
schools. These certificates are issued under the signature of the AWW 
herself. The certificate is considered an authentic document, particularly 
in respect of immunization. ; 


Health Services : 


5.4. The commendable cooperation of the health staff has made it 
possible to provide the required health services to children in the 0 to 6 
age group as also the pregnant and lactating women. There have been 
regular health check-ups of the target group. Immunisation of children 
varies from 29% of the target group against measles to 90% against 
small pox. The Anganwadi Workers, with the help of Auxiliary Mid- 
wives and Lady Health Visitors, were trained to distribute Vitamin A to 
children. Accordingly, the Anganwadi Workers covered a large number 
of children by visiting every home in the area and distributing Vitamin 
A. 
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5.5 Besides the health check-up and treatment provided by the ~ 
Medical Officers, the Integrated Child Development Scheme Consultant, 
who visits Chavara almost every month, examines women and children in 
the office of the Child Development Project Officer and prescribes treat 
ment. The Child Developmen! Project Officer informs the supervisors 
and Anganwadi workers the date and time of the visit of the Consultant 
to enable women to come to this office in time for consultation. _ This 
has created enormous confidence among the people in the Child Develop- 
ment Project Officer in that he helps them with their health problems. 
Further, it is quite common for the Lady Health Visitor and the Super- 
visor, as also the Auxiliary Midwife and the Anganwadi Worker: to pay 
home visits together. Since. the area of the Supervisor is almost coter- 
minus with that of the Lady Health Visitor they find it easier to pay 
home visits together. The Medical Officer, as also the Consultant, give 
letters of reference to those suffering from some ailment who need to be 
referred to for treatment in hospital. It was reported that the reference 
letters given by the Medical Officers enabled women and children to get 
proper attention and treatment in the hospitals.. The Medical Officers, 
as also the Health Consultant. said that the Chiid Development Project 
Officer, the Supervisors and the Anganwadi Workers fully cooperate 
with them. The Child Development Project Officer would even arrange 
for the vehicle when their own jeep was out of order.- Because of the 
easy accessibility to doctors and availability of services at the Primary 
Health Centres and the Government Dispensary as also the awareness 
among people, the infant mortality rate has been reduced to 29 in 1982 
as compared to 76 in 1979. However, the Medical Officer and the 
Consultant stated that thouch the IMR has come down, there was no 
significant change in the morbidity pattern among children, incidence of 
gastro-enteritis, respiratoty illness. hepatitis and Polio was still = High’; 
infact, due to short supply of Polio vaccine the incidence of polio was 
reported to have increased. However, incidence of serious cases of 
diarrhoea, and tetanus ha: shown a marked downward trend. Due to 
constant meetings and discussions with the mothers there was a high 
degree of awareness regarding the immediate treatment that needs to be 
given to children in case of certain illnesses; it was quite common for 
women to provide oral rehydration solution to children suffering from 
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diarrhoea and therefore children coming to primary ee centre in 
Serious condition of dehydration were very few. 


Supplementary Nutrition : 


5.6 While 42% children in the project area are considered normal 
the remaining 58% suffer from varying degrees of mal-nutrition-32°% 
from first degree of mal-nutrition, another 2% from severe mal-nutrition, 
The State Government has evinced Sot de able interest in combating 
this problem. In addition to the amount provided for Supplementery 
nutrition under ICDS, the Government of Kerala contributes at the rate 
of 20 paise per child towards additional input of supplementery nutrition. 
With this additional amount provided by the Government of Kerala, 
supplementery nutrition is provided twice a day-once at 12.30 p.m. and 
the other at about 3 p.m. The first meal consists of rice and green gram 
cooked into a soft semi liquid khichri. Again chiidren are given a cup 
of milk at about 3 p.m. About 50% of the cuildren in the 0 to 3 age 
group are brought by their elder brotheres, sisters or mothers and for the 
remaining 50% food is taken back home Older children who bring the 
younger ones, do not share the food given in the anganwadi. Rather, 

. they refuse to eat even if it j is Offered. Almost.in all aaganwadis 5 to 6 

children in the pre- -school age bring food from home and Share it with 
others. It has taken the Child Development Project Officer: and the 

Supervisors a long time to convince the parent; that feeding children is 
primarily the responsibility of parents; tueir eiforts have slowly started 
yielding results. The Child Development Project Officer and Supervisors 
were Of the opinion that they could persuaue pareuts in such a way that 
most people would agree to send food for their children attencing the 
anganwadi. 

5.7 Every anganwadi prominently displayed the’ statement indica- 
ting the nutritional status of children. The growth charts were very 
neatly maintained; anganwadi workers could take the weight of children 
with utmost ease and even calculate whether the weight was normal 
or less than the expected standards. The willingness with which children 
volunteered to get weighed indicated that they were quite used to i 


t and 
that weights of children were taken regularly. 
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5.8 The Health Consultant and the Medical Officers said that 
though the infant mortality rate in the project area has significantly 
come down from 76 in 1979 to 29 in 1982, nutritional status of children 
registered only a marginal improvement. The major reason for this, 
according to them, was that the area did not have safe drinking water 
supply and there was no facility for disposal of excreta with the result 
children constantly suffered from diarrhoea and consequently from mal- 
nutrition and thus the cycle continued. There is also a need to educate 
mothers on how to make the available water safer for consumption. 
Mothers’ education in this regard needs to be additionally emphasised. 


Training for Anganwadi Workers/Helpers and Supervisors : 


6.1 During the last 4 years fourteen one day reorientation pro- 
grammes have been organised for Anganwadi Workers and Supervisors. 
Specific topics, relevant to their area of work, are discussed and latest 
information available in the field is exchanged with them. Health 
Consultants, Medical Officers, Block/District level officials from the 
departments act as Resource persons. These orientation courses were 
normally inaugurated by the VIPs and this has helped develop better 
public relations. Department of Social Welfare gives a token grant of Rs. 
70/- per course towards the expenses. The participants to the programme 
make their own arrangements for food. This arrangement has been 
worked out not only to ensure that noone is financially burdened but 


also to instil a feeling of participation among the trainees and the State 
Government. 


6.2 Study Tours : 


The Anganwadi Workers and helpers were taken to the nearby 
ICDS Projects on study tours. Besides the Child Development Project 
Officer, they were accompained by the Medical Officers. Two such study 
tours of two days’ duration each, have been organised so far. The 
Directorate of Social Welfare provided the necessary logistic support 
and financial assistance for the conduct of the tour. Discussions with 
the Anganwadi Workers and Helpers amply indicated that these study 
tours were a great success not only in terms of providing exposure to 
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different field situations but also providing opportunities for the much 
needed change for the Anganwadi Workers and Helpers. Such tours 
were obviously in great demand and would serve as incentives to 
Anganwadi Workers and Helpers. 


Area Meetings : 


6.3 On the first working day of every month the Anganwadi 
Workers, Supervisors, Lady Health Visitors and Auxiliary Midwives of the 
concerned Panchayat area spend a day together updating the registers 
and chalking out the programme for the month. The medical officers 
responsible for the area would review the health services and also discuss 
their problems. Quite often guest speakers from Quilon district area 
are also invited to exchange views and give them necessary information 
relevant to their work. In two such meetings held on July Ist, 1983 
officials from the health and education departments were invited to talk 
to the group. The concerned Medical Officers also spend about an hour 
with the workers. 


Project Level Meeting : 


6.4 Besides, on pay day the entire group consisting of Anganwadi 
Workers, Supervisors, Auxillary Midwives, Lady Health Visitors, Medi- 
cal Officers and the Child Development Project Officers meet for about 
two to four hours together sorting out problems. Often experts in the 
area of health education and rural development area are invited to talk 
to the project staff. It ison the pay day that each Anganwadi worker is 
given all the supplies she needs for the entire month. One Supervisor 
would be responsible for the entire organisation of this meeting includ- 
ing distribution of supplies to Anganwadi Workers. The area meetings 
also provide an opportunity for discussing the administrative matters 
such as leave adjustments, circulars issued to the project staff ete. 

All these programmes, particularly the periodic reorientation pro- 
grammes and the monthly area meetings, provide an opportunity 
for the project staff to interact with each other as also with tee profes- 
sional people in the field. This also provides a forum for getting field- 


oriented feed back for everyone concerned with the implementation of 
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the project. 


Community Education : 


7.1. During the last five years the Child Development Project 
Officer has organised three one day seminars for local leaders including 
members of the Panchayat, block development committees and the sub 
committees of the district development committee on the ICDS to 
discuss their role in the programme implementation. About 80 members 
have participated in each of the seminars which were inaugurated by 
the State Ministers. Senior administrators from the Department of 
Social Welfare and health including the Secretaries and Directors, 
experts in the field comprising doctors and others from the medical 
colleges were invited to talk to the participants. It was reported that the 
panchayat members critically reviewed and evaluated the performance of 
the ICDS in the block area and offered suggestions for improvement. 
The Department of Social Welfare had given a grant of Rs. 400/- for 


organising each of the three seminars. 


Child Care Camps : 


Child Care Camps are organised once a month in each Panchayat 
area from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Concerned Supervisors are responsible for 
organising the camp in the given Panchayat. About 50 per cent of 
mothers in the area attend these camps where the staff of HealthCentres, 
ICDS Project and Primary School teachers etc. talk to them on different — 
aspects of child care. Till recently, the child care camps were attended — 
only by mothers... During the last three months they have started invit- 
ing fathers also to these camps to emphasize the fact that child upbring- 
ing is the joint responsibility of the parents. In the last camp about 10 
fathers also participated in the discussions. ~ : 


Quiz Competition : 


7.3. Every year quiz competitions are held and the “Best kids” 
are awarded prizes. These competitions are held at the level of the 
Anganwadis, Panchayat and the block. The competition has created 
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a lot of interest among the parents regarding the performance of their 
children in the Anganwadi Primary School Teachers play an active part 
in Organising the quiz competition. 


Community Participation : 


8.1 Chavara ICDS Project seems to be one among the few projects 
where the community has been involved from the very beginning in the 
planning and implementation of the programme. The members of 
the Panchayat, as also the mothers jn the area, had a say in the selec- 
tion of the site for the construction of Anganwadi Centres, decision on 
the type of structure, the cost of construction etc. As mentioned earlier, 
the Panchayat and the community have shared the cost of construction 
of Anganwadi Centres in the block in the ratio of 1 : 4. : 

8.2 Every Anganwadi Worker and Helper is a local person. As a 
matter of fact, their houses are situated just about. half kilometer away 
and no Anganwadi Worker or Helper needs to walk for more than 10 to 
15 minutes to reach the centre. This is stated to be one of the reasons for 
the minimal turnover of workers. | 

8.3 Asin the case witha large number of projects, in no case is 
the helper required to collect children: it is the mother or some othér 
family member who leaves the children at the Anganwadi centre and 
fetches them back. The idea of the Helper going out to each house to 
collect the children is something unknown in the project area. 

8.4 As has been mentioned earlier, there is a committee of local 
women which not only assists the Anganwadi Worker in organising day- 
to-day activities but also keeps a watch on the functioning of the centre. 
During the initial stages the committee had provided the Anganwadi 
centres with buckets, mats etc. One of the members is present every day 
by turn when the AWW/Helper takes foodgrain to prepare food for 
distribution among children, pregnant women and lactating mothers. 
Wherever the Anganwadi do not have proper storage facilities, food- 
grains are stored in the nearby houses. It was reported that this system 
has worked quite satisfactorily. Rarely, if ever, have there been cases 
of pilferage. 

8.5 Since May, 1983 the project has introduced a system whereby 
mothers help the Anganwadi worker by turn in organising the activities 
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pending about 4 to 6 hours at the Centre. The response of mothers is 
reported to be quite encouraging and many of them were saying that if 
need be they would even look after the Centre by themselves for a day 
or two or even longer. 

8.6 The mothers are slowly realising the fact that feeding 
children is their responsibility; years of community education has 
resulted in five to six children in most of the Anganwadis bringing 
food from home and exchanging it with others. Besides, the community 
also arranges food distribution in the anganwadis atleast three to four 
times ina month. Many of the mothers said that if the Government 
were to stop supplementary natrition programme they would continue 
to send their children to the anganwadi along with lunch. The project 
functionaries feel that it would take a lot of time and effort tocreate an 
awareness about their responsibility towards children, particularly with 
regard to food and nutrition, but they feel confident of running the 
Anganwadis without the SNP input from the government. The close 
contact maintained between the mothers and the Anganwadi centres has 
facilitated the smooth functioning of the Centres. Practically every 
Anganwadi worker, the Supervisor and the ANM said that in the local 
community particularly, women will not keep quiet if for some reason 
the Anganwadis were to be closed down. While some said that people 
would demand its reopening others felt that there would be some sort 
of agitation against their closure. 


9. Coordination: 


9.1 There seems to be a near perfect coordination between the 
health staff and other project functionaries on the one hand and the Child 
Development Project Officer and Block Development Officer, the School 
teachers and Panchayat Pradhan on the other. The Medical Officers 
from the planning stage have taken keen interest and initiativel in the 
implementation of the project and have been actively involved in the 
same. The Anganwadi Worker, the Supervisor and the Child Develop- 
ment Project Officer have easy access to, and close contact with, the 
medical personnel including the Health Consultant. Almost every Area 
Meeting is attended by the concerned Medical Officer, LHVs and ANMs. 
As the ICDS Programme has facilitated a closer contact between the 
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people and the health personnel, the former have developed confidence 
in the benefits accruing from a programme like this. 

- 9.2 The Child Development Project Officer was of the firm Opinion 
that active involvement of the Primary Health Centre is absolutely 
essential for the success of the programme as effective health services 
are a Critical input in the package of services. The project functionaries 
should maintain best possible relationship with medical staff even if it 
means making adjustments in the schedule, necessary arrangements etc. 
They shculd not grudge making the vehicle available to the Medical 
Personnel to ensure better health services like health check ups, 
immunization etc. 3 3 

9.3. While the Block level officials are invited to participate in the 


monthly area meetings and one day reorientation programmes for 


Anganwadi Workers Child, Development Project Officers along with 
Supervisors also participate in programmes organised by the Block 
Development Officer and in discussions on matters concerning agriculture 
and allied economic activities. He also actively takes part in such 
programmes as the Integrated rural development programmes in the 
area, the school day celebrations etc. Such participation not only enables 
him to keep himself aware of what is happening at the block level but 
also to develop effective linkages with other individuals and agencies. 


10. Supervision 


10.1 The Child Development Project Officer and the Supervisors 
meet for three hours on the second working day of every month to 
review and discuss various aspects of the programme. Discussions with 
Anganwadi Workers, Helpers and mothers revealed that Supervisors 
visit Anganwadi Centres atleast twice a month. Recently, the Supervi- 
sors have been requested to work as Anganwadi Workers on four days 
in a month when they visit the Anganwadis to set an example to the 
Anganwadi Workers and the Helper as also to develop a feeling of 
“Oneness” and a spirit to learn work not only among the project 
functionaries but also with the people. It was reported that initially 
there was some resistance to the suggestion but they seem to have 
adjusted to it quite well. Rather, discussions with Anganwadi Workers 


indicated that this has made them come closer to the Supervisors within 
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a short period of two months. Supervisors, on the other hand, said that 
having worked as Anganwadi workers they could now realise at first 
hand the workload of Anganwadi workers and the help they needed in 
discharging their responsibilities. To facilitate proper supervision, a 
jeep is made available to each Supervisor once a month for about two 
hours to visit the Anganwadis in her circle, as also those in others. 
Further, discussions with a number of Anganwadi workers as also the 
Supervisors indicated that the latter did not perceive their role as 
Inspectors but made earnest efforts to help the Anganwadi workers. 

10.2 The regular visits of the medical officers to the block office, 
and more sc to the Anganwadi centres, have also contributed towards 
improving the quality of supervision of the health as well as the other 
project functionaries. The Area Meetings and project level meetings 
which are held every month, not only give adequate feed back but also 


facilitate better understanding and closer supervision of services. 


11. Functional Literacy for Adult Women: 


Since a majority of women are literate FLAW has limited relevance 
in the area as compared to projects elsewhere. The demand of Chavara 
women is that the scheme should help them augment their family 
income. Although the Anganwadi Workers could do little in this regard, 
the sewing machine kept in every Anganwadi is quite an attraction for 
women to learn stitching and save “‘some’? money. The other attraction 
is the Malayalam newspaper the Anganwadi gets everyday throughout 
the year. One could see women waiting to read the newspaper. These 
gatherings have helped a great deal in talking to them on different 
aspects of child care. : 


12, Administrative Support : 


Discussions with the Project Officer, the Medical Officers, Health 
Consultants as also the officials of the Directorate revealed that the 
project officer, on his own, took interest and initiative in improving 
the availability . of services, enhancing the capabilities of project 
functionaries and. introducing innovative methods of community 
participation. Suggestions made by the Child Development Project 
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Officer in this regard were well received by the officials at the State 
headquarters who also made it possible for Child Development Project 


_ Officers to implement the suggestions by providing the necessary finan- 


cial, administrative and technical support for the same. 


13. Some Problems and Suggestions : 


13.1 While the project has made considerable progress towards 
achieving the objectives of the Integrated Child Development Services 
Programme, there are certain difficulties/points that need to be given 
Serious consideration to improve the quality of performance of the 
project. Some of them are listed below : 


13.2 Discussions with Anganwadi Workers in the Area Meetings 
indicated that they enjoyed the type of work they were doing and were 
quite happy to work with children. They had no complaints about the 
workload, or the attitude of the Supervisors and the Child Development 
Project Officer or for that matter the people around; the only complaint 
was that their “‘pay’’ was low and that over the last five years there was 
no increase whatsoever, every time they raised this question, the answer 
they received from various officials which they termed as stereotyped 
was that they are not salaried workers and the payment was honorarium, 
but not salary. So far as the workers were concerned it did not make 
any difference whether it was labelled as honorarium or salary. While 
the question of enhancing payment needs to be given serious thought, 
methods of giving them incentives either in cash, or kind or giving them 
preference for certain kinds of jobs should also be considered. 

13.3 The Anganwadis which have functioned in temporary sheds 
for five years should be provided with atleast ‘‘semi permanent” 
structures so that the posters, the maps and other display materials are 
not subjected to constant wear and tear, as it is the case now. Better 
buildings would be a great help in maintaining and preserving the aids, 
equipments and supplies. 


13.4 The problem of safe drinking water and suitable drainage 


arrangements still persists. If these are taken care of, there is every 


possibility of making significant improvements in the health and 


nutritional status of children. 
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13.5 The Project Officer was of the opinion that the Child 
Development Project Officer, the Anganwadi Workers as also the 
Supervisors are required to address groups of people as a part of this 
work. The training of these functionaries does not make adequate pro- 
vision for development of skills in organising meetings, preparing talking 
points etc. The training should provide for practicals where they are 
required to address a group of people who may be their fellow trainees 
or the community. 

13.6 The provisions made in the ICDS Scheme themselves create 
difficulties in making it a truly community oriented programme. When 
efforts are made to involve the community in the programme implementa- 
tion, the project officer has to face the question that when the govern- 
ment has provided for supplementary nutrition, staff etc. why do you 
grudge giving it to people and demand our contribution to it? It takes 
enormous time, energy and effort to educate the people on the imperative 
need for their involvement and participation in the programme if it were 
to make any dent in the long run. The extent and the nature of 
participation should therefore be built into the scheme itself so that the 
project functionaries can work in this area with certain authority and 
confidence. The possibilities of phasing out the SNP contribution and 
levying a smallfees (of 50 paise or a rupee) for pre-school children which 
would be used for bettering services by way of additional payment to 
workers, may also be given serious thought. 


14. Salient Features : 


1. The Child Development Project Officer had adequate time of 
about four months to prepare the ground for, and plan the implementa- 
tion of the project. This period was fruitfully utilised to contact 
community leaders, local organisations and agencies to orient them 
about the project, find out ways and means of involving them in its 
implementation, work out the processes and procedures of recruitment 
and selection of suitable, qualified Anganwadi workers and Helpers, 
arranging for the training of Anganwadi workers, deciding on the 
selection of sites and construction of Anganwadi Centres etc. By the 
time Anganwadis started functioning the Child Development Project 
Officer had learnt a good deal of the place and the people which was 
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an asset in organising various activities and services under the scheme. 

2. One of the significant features of the project is the high degree 
of coordination that exists between the project functionaries and the 
medical staff including the Health Consultant. The Medical Officers had 
a very positive attitude towards the scheme and percived the health 
services under ICDS as maternal and child health programmes. They 
consider the additional staff input provided under the ICDS a 
great facilitating factor in enabling them to discharge their duties more 
effectively. The Medical Officer Incharge of Chavara Primary Health 
Centre at the time ofits inception, had taken great interest in working 
out the type of statistics necessary to monitor the health and nutrition 
inputs which continue to prove very useful even today. The easy 
accessibility to doctors has created a sense of confidence among the 
people in the efficacy of the programme. 

3. The Child Development Project Officer has also developed 
good linkages with other local institutions such as the primary school 
and the Panchayat and has developed a cordial functional relationship 
with other block level officials working in the field of education, rural 
development etc. This has made it easy for the project functionaries 
to draw upon the resources available with the block officials whenever 
the need arises. 

4. The Chavara has a group of well qualified Anganwadi 
Workers and Helpers who can deal with women and children with 
confidence. All of them are local women and reside close to the 
anganwadis. One of the striking features of the Chavara project is 
that helpers could manage the anganwadis with relative ease and 
confidence in the absence of anganwadi workers. They weigh the 
children, prepare distribution of supplementary nutrition, teach children 
some nursery rhymes and organise outdoor activities. 

5. The staff turnover, particularly in respect of Anganwadi 


workers and Helpers, has been extremely low. The Child Development 
ect still continues 


Project Officer appointed at the beginning of the pro} 
on the job. This has provided the necessary stability which in turn has 
contributed towards the provision of effective services under the 
scheme. 

6. Chavara seems to be one of the few projects which has provi- 


att 
s- * : 
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ded good learning opportunities to Anganwadi workers, helpers and 
Supervisors. The periodic reorientation programmes have enabled 
them to exchange views and discuss operational problems as also work 
out possible solutions with the administrators and experts in the con- 
cerned field. 

7. Relatively high level of education and general awareness of 
women coupled with all-out help and cooperation of the medical staff 
has resulted in a significant reduction of infant mortality rate in the 
project area. However, the same cannot be said about the morbidity 
pattern or nutritional status of children mainly because of lack of 
adequate provisions for safe drinking water and poor sanitary condi- 
tions. This goes to show that mere education cannot deliver the 
goods beyond a certain point. Other basic inputs are vital to improve 
the quality of life of the people. 

8. Another significant feature of the project is the extent and 
nature of community participation it bas been able to enlist over the 
years. The Project Officer has introduced a number of innovative 
methods of community participation. They were involved in the 
planning and implementation of the project from the beginning. 
It is the responsibility of the mother or some other family member to 
bring children to the anganwadis and fetch them back. Continuous 
work with the community has resulted in convincing atleast some of 
them to send food to children going to anganwadis. Mothers come by 
turn every day to help the Anganwadi workers organise and conduct 
various activitives for children. These women expressed their willing- 
ness to look after the Anganwadis in the absence of the worker for a 
day or two or even for a longer period. A committee specially consti- 
tuted for this purpose helps the Anganwadi Workers in organising 
suitable activities and ensures proper distribution of supplementary 
nutrition to children and expectant and nursing mothers. 

9. Periodic meetings of the project functionaries has provided 
rich dividends in that it provides a regular feed back in the functioning 
of the project and helps work out ways and means of rectifying draw- 
backs, if any. The Aréa Meetings, as also the project level meetings 
organised every month, provide a forum for getting such feed back as’ 
also for exchange of relevant information and to develop closer contact 
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with each other. 

10. Monthly child care camps also provide an opportunity for a 
dialogue between the project functionaries and adult women in the area. 
The realisation that the father and mother have the joint responsibility 
for care of the child has made the project officer invite fathers also to 
these camps. During the last couple of months fathers have also. 
started taking part in these camps. | 

11. The Child Development Project Officer: has taken peaoial 
interest and does his best to implement the project in the best possible 
manner. He has taken a lot of initiative and keen interest in providing 
opportunities for staff development, introducing innovative methods 
of community participation etc. 

The State Government has been receptive to the requirements of 
the project and has provided necessary administration, financial and 
technical support to the Child Development Project Officer so that he 
could introduce and implement many new methods. 


Achievements of I.C.D.S. Project, Chavara at a Glance 


Population 1982 : 1,38,500 


Base line details Targets achieved 
during 
No. of Children below 6 1979 1980 1981 1982 
Years : 21500 percentage percentage percent percent- 
age age 
Immunisation 
(1) Small pox primary 41.05 B1:25 Fradicated 
(2) GG. 31.65 42.35 62.35 90.21 
(3) DPT 1st dose 22.93 41.27 67.80 72.43 
(4) DPT 2nd dose 16.09 38.01 56.71 61.51 
(5) DPT 3rd dose 15.63 40.17 49.32 61.42 
(6) Booster — — 36.13 43.50 
(7) Polio Ist dose 13.12 15.50 61.10 67.42 
(8) Polio 2nd dose 12.05 14.12 215.32 631 
(9) Polio 3rd dose 9.95 11.23 20.44 60.17 
(10) Vitamin A to children 16.91 48.31 67.11 67.55 


(11) Measles an ~ 19.60 29.15 
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Health and Nutritional Status of Children 


Normal 
Grade I 
Grade II 


Grade III 
Grade IV 


Health check up 
Knowledge of Health & 
Nutrition 

No. of Balwadi kids 


Flaw (Functional literacy 
for adult women) 

Birth rate 

Infant Mortality rate 


38.79 39°29 40.07 
eH 29.17 29.50 
22.24 23.10 23,13 
9.49 6.40 Nea 
2.26 2.08 2.01 
26.94 39.37 50.52 
30.17 50.12 63.45 
baba. 4810 13460 


(By Block) Number reduced due to 
Community Participation 


cas 3000 4110 
29 27 sup 
76 65 46 


42.15 
V8 | 
22.91 


2.23 
62.75 


77.31 
12100 


4110 
20 
22 


NCERT/UNESCO SPONSORED NATIONAL WORKSHOP IN 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
(TEACHER EDUCATION) 


= | *PROGRAMME SCHEDULE 
Dates : November 22-29, 1983 _ Venue: Conference Hall, NCERT, 


New Delhi 
22.11.1983 | 
100—10.30 a.m. 2 Registration 
10.30—11.30 a.m. Inaugural Session 
**11.45 a.m.—1.00 p.m. Presentation and Discussion of 
. Approach Paper _ | : 
 2.30—3.30 p.m. © | — Working Paper on Balsevika Training. 
a -— Discussion 
3.45—5.00 p.m. oe Working Paper on Rural Teacher 
ee ze Training: 3 Be 
~ — Discussion 
23.11.1983 Gazetted Holiday 
24.11.1983 
10.30—11.30 a.m. - — Working Paper on Anganwadi 
Workers’ Training - 
— Discussion 
11.45a.m.—1.00 p.m. — Working Paper on Kinder-garten 
Training 
— Discussion . 
2.30—3.30 p.m. — Working Paper on Montessori 
Training ; 
— Discussion 
3.45 —5.00 p.m. — Working Paper on C.D.P.O.’s 
Training 
— Discussion 


*Schedule was flexible and was re-adjusted as and when required. 
*+Tea Break 11.30—11.45 a.m.; 3.30—3.45 p.m. Lunch Break 1—-2.30 p.m. 
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25.11.1983 
10.30—11.30 a.m. 


11.45 a.m.—1.00 p.m. 


2.30—3.30 p.m. 
3.45—5.00 p.m. 
26.11.1983 


10.30—11.30 a.m. 


11.45 a.m.—1.00 p.m. 


2.30—3.30 p.m. 
3.45—5.00 p.m. 
27.11.1983 


10.30—11.30 a.m. 


11.45 a.m.—1.00 p.m. 


28.11.1983 
10.30—11.30 a.m. 


11.45 a.m.—1.00 p.m. 


2.30—3.30 p.m. 
3.45—5.00 p.m. 
29.11.1983 


10.30—-11.30 a.m. 


11.45 a.m.— 1.00 p.m. 


Working Paper on Progressive Model 
Discussion 

Working Paper on Preschool Educa- 
tion in Tamil Nadu 

Discussion 

Working Paper on Role of NCERT 
in Teacher Training 

Discussion 

Working Paper on Supervisor’s 
Training 

Discussion 


Film on Mobile Creche 


Working Paper on Mobile 
Training 


Creche 


Discussion on Mobile Creche 
Training 

Slide Show 

Working Paper on Creche Workers’ 
Training | 
Discussion 

Discussion on an Outline for Evalua- 
tion of Programmes 


Group Discussion 


Group Discussion 


Group Discussion 
Group Discussion 
Plenary Session 
Plenary Session 


Finalization of Recommendations 
Concluding Session ~° - 


wey, 
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Director 
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President 

Vanasthali Rural Development Centre 
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Ms. Prerna Mohite 

Department of Child Development 


M.S. University 
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Teacher-Educator 

Brindavan Training-School 
Children’s Garden School Society 
Mylapore 

Madras 

Dr. S. Malhan 

Director 

Institute of Home Economics 
J-Block, South Extension Part I 
Ring Road 

New Delhi 

Ms. N.V. Lalitha 

Deputy Director (Training) 
National Institute of Public Cooperation 
and Child Development 

5, Siri Institutional Area 


Hauz Khas 
New Delhi 


Ms. P.S. Subbulakshmi 

Teacher-Educator 

Brindavan Training School 

Children’s Garden School Society 

Mylapore 

Madras 

Ms. Sarju Bala Prasad 

State Council of Educational Research and Training 
Patna 

Sr. Appolina 

Holy Cross Convent 

Burdwan Compound 

Ranchi 

Mr. Mohd. Hussain 

Research Officer 

State Institute of Educational Research and Training 
Saheli Marg 

Udaipur 
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ae Saskia Singh 
_ Research Professor 
- State Institute of Education 

- Allahabad 

as 16. Mr. K. Ramachandra Murthy 
. _ Department of State Council for Educational 
~ Research and Training Z 
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17. . ‘Mr. ~Purna pia Mishra 


: State Institute of Education 
ee - Raikhade 
ee Ahmedabad 
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Assistant Professor 
- State Council of Educational Research and Training 
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Lecturer 
Ee Pre-Primary Training Centre 
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Se Benios Programme Officer 
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22. Ms. P. Saraswathi 


Programme Officer 

Indian Council for Child Welfare 
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24. 
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Ms. S. Kapoor 
Principal 


Vocational Training College for Women i 


J-30, South Extension 
New Delhi 
Mr. K.K. Singh © 


National Institute of Public Cooperation Aen 
and Child Development | 


Hauz Khas 

New Delhi 

Dr. M. Khalakdina. 
a 


LC: College of. Home Science 
Haryana Agricultural University _ 
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Academic Staff —NCER yee 


Ms. I. Malani- 

Dr. R. Muralidharan 
Dr. U. Bevli 

Drv; Ramachandran 
DtiNs Kaul 
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